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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
CONSTABLE'’S MISCELLANY. 
Schiller’s Works: Lockhart’s Life of Burns, &c. 
Ovr last notice of this varied publication led 
ns to its sixteenth No., since which five more 
have appeared; and one, the most interesting 
of the whole, will be published within a few 
days. We allude to a life of the Scots. poet 
Barns, by his eminent countryman, John 
Gibson Lockhart, whose own productions both 
in prose and verse well entitle him to sit in 

i ’s and critic’s chair upon this 


the 
occasion. .But before applying to an-examina- 
tion of his volume, which has been thus early 
put into our hands, we wish to direct-attention 
to the immediately preceding parts of the Mis- 
Of the early life of Burns, it would be a 
of ion to say much. Currie 
oe ere 


left so little unexplored, and 
are so generally familiar to 
readers, that Mr. Lockhart could onl 
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pce yy gos he p F . ed, he visited 
dinburgh, he mingled with literary men of 
distinction, and shone a brilliant star; he 
farmed, and he married; he saw a family grow 
around him, and he still cultivated the mnse ; 
he fell too soon into the sere and leaf ; 
he was unfortunate in worldl , and he 
became careless of the world ; tht refuge 
in inferior pleasures, he struggled, and he died. 
We will not follow the histori¢al acoount of 
his various poetical productions, but select such 
miscellaneous matter as appeaig to us to be 
most new and interesting. 

It was in 1786 that Burng visited the 
Scottish capital ; and respecting this important 
epoch in his life, the following is an extract 
from a letter of Sir Walter Scott +— 

“ As for Burns, I may truly say, Virgilium 
vidi tantwm. I was a lad of fif in 1786-7, 
when he came first to Edinburgh, bet had 
sense and feeling enough to be ‘interested 
in his poetry, and would have given the world 
to know him ; but I had very aintance 
with any literary people, ‘and still with the 

try of the west country, the two sets that 
most frequented. _Mr. Thomas. Grierson 
was at that time a clerk of my father’s. . He 
, and promised to ask him to his 

c to dinner, but had no opportunity to 
his word; otherwise I might have seen 

of this distinguished man. Ay it was, 

him one day at the late venerable Pro- 
Fergusson’s, where there were several 
tlemen of literary tation, ameng whom 
remember theeslekransd Mr. Stewart. 
Of. course we youngsters sat si looked, 
listened. The only thing I | 
which was remarkable in Burns’s manner, was 


Bunbury’s, representing a soldier 
on the snow, his dog sitting in misery op one 
side, —on the other, his widow with g éhild in’ 
hee arms. These lines were written beneath :— 

* Cold on eae ene heeaeiaie 

ei dp ming Cah eo ee, 

‘The child of misery baptized in tears.’ 
much affected 
which it'su, 
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was more massive than it looks in any of the 
—— I would have taken the poet, had 

not known what he was, for a very sagacious 
country farmer of the old Scotch school, i. e. 
none of your modern lturists, who keep 
labourers for their drudgery, but the .douce 
gudeman who held his own ‘plough. There 
was a strong expression of sense and shrewd- 
ness in all his lineaments; the eye alone, I 
think, indicated the ieal character and 
ent. It was large,’ and of a dark 
cast, which glowed (I say literally glowed) 
when he spoke with feeling or interest. I 
never saw such another eye in‘a human head, 
though I have seen the most distinguished 
men of my time.* His conversation expressed 
perfect self-confidence, without the ‘slightest 
presumption. Among the men who were the 
most learned of their time and country, he 
expressed himself with lect firmness, but 
without the least int forwardness; and 
when he differed in opinion, he did not hesitate 
to express it. firmly, yet'at the same time with 
modesty. Ido not remember any mn of his 
conversation distinctly enough to be quoted; 
nor did I ever see him: again, except in the 
street, where he did not ise -me, as 
I could not was much 
caressed in h, “but (considering what 
lite emoluments have been since his day) 
the efforts. made for his relief were ext iy 
trifling. I’remember on tltis occasion I‘men- 
tion, I thought’ Burns’s acquaintance with 
English poetry was rather limi and also, 
that having twenty times the abilities of Allan 
Ramsay and of. F nm, he talked of them 
with too much as his models: there 


Burns. I have only to add, that his dress 
mded with his manner. He was like 
a farmer dressed in his best to:dine’ with the 
Jaird. Ido not speak in malam partem, when 
I say F never saw.a. man in company with his 
superiors in station and information, more 
free from either the reality or the 
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disappeared :—Dr. Johnson had belied the ric 
promise of his early appearance, and confined 
himself tg prose; and Cowper had hardly be- 


predecessors, Ramsay and Ferguson ; but there 
was a bold mastery of hand in his picturesque 


which it was necessary to reeall the days of 
Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and Peebles to the 
Play: and in his more solemn pieces, a depth 
of inspiration, and a massive energy of lan- 
green to beh the dialect of his country had 

n 2 » at least since *‘ Duabar the 
Mackar.’ T 


indeed been silent; and the ancient minstrelsy 
of the land, of which a slender portion had as 
yet been committed to the safeguard of the 
press, was handed from generation to gene- 
ration, and preserved, in many a fragment, 
faithful images of the i 

and peculiar humour, of the national f 
and ot i ons, w 





their possessor. There can be no monotony 
a poet’s life; ps no real continued hap. 
piness. Phe fibre is too fine for this world’s 


uses. It was on an occasion of only slight dis- 
satisfaction that Dr. Blair wrote thus sensibly 
to our bard :—-“ There is, no doubt, a gloss.ot 
novelty which time wears off. As you very pro- 


-perly hint yourself, yeu are not to be surprised 
do not find yourselt 
of notice and ap. 


if, in your rural retreat, 
‘surrounded with that 


from public view. He will not affect to s 
always, that he may @¢ proper seasons come 


- | ourselves and to other annoying causes, and we 








hine 


forth with more advantage and energy. He 
will not think himself neglected if he be not 


always praised.” 

This is, i sound counsel; but the evil 
most likely to the successful author’s 
peace, if not wisely met, is not so. much the 
envy by which he must expect to be assailed, 
as the gradual and certain decline of that 
intoxicating admiration which attended his 
earlier efforts. “It requires strength of mind 
to feel the true reason why the wide halo- 
circle contracts and disperses. We impute it to 


are pained at the thoughts. The real cause, 
however, lies in the vanity, the caprice, and 
unworthiness of human nature. Every one 
flatters his own vanity by being, or pre- 
ing to be, the patron of rising merit ; 
but of this there is a continual succession, 
and caprice is prone to fly from novelty to 
novelty; and in the third act, when merit has 
raised itself to its just and natural elevation, 
the patron of its first uprising either cools 
towards its mounting speed, or becomes the 
envious detractor of its superior rank. This 
is life; —and it is well when genius can ap- 
preciate it, rely on its own energies and re- 
sources, nor fancy the desertion of the fickle, 
or the malice of the paltry erowd worth one 
moment’s regret.* 

Among the enlarged enjoyments which his 
first success afforded to Burns, was an oppor- 
tunity of travelling over many parts of his 
native country. He went to the Southern 
Border, where every hill is sacred to the Muse, 
and every stream made sacred by song. He 
was, it may well be supposed, delighted with 
the picturesque and memorable scenes offered 
to his po ge nor and we are told that he 
ranged wi through ‘the localities 
celebrated by the old A marses 9 of whose works 
he was 4 passionate admirer ; and of whom, by 
the way, one of the last appears to haye been 
all but a namesake of his own.”’+ 





* This is illustrated what the 


“ The poet (says Mr. L. e 
course of his tour, Sir James Hall of Dunglas, 
author of the well-known Essay on Gothio 
Architecture, &c.; Sir 


} Harriet Don, (sister to his patron, Lord Glen. 


cairn,) at Newton-Don; Mr. the 
author of Travels in Sicily; the amiable and 
Dr, Somerville of Jedborough, the 
historian of Queen Anne, &c.: and, as usual, 
recorded in his journal his impressions as to 
their manners and characters. -* His reception 
was every where most flattering.” 
We have extracted this passage with emo. 
tions of peculiar interest. The earliest recol. 
lections of life, by the writer of this review, are 
the ascent of Lunardi, and the sight of Burns, 
This juxta-position of very different circum. 
stances has, to his mind, nothing of the lu. 
dicrous in it; but it is, perhaps, worth ¢ 
record, that so wonderful a thing as the ascent 
of a balloon was in those days, and the appear. 
ance of amere stranger, should have produced 
nearly an equally strong effect upon the i 
tion and memory of a child of three or four 
years old. For once, suffer us, reader, to mingle 
private feelings with our ae Fae t 
— the same parental hand w fired the 
signal for the intrepid aeronaut to pursue his 
path towards heaven, placed our little 
in the grasp of that glorious Peasant who 
already made the heaven of immortality his 
own. Well do we remember the two events, 
at small distance of time between, when the 
a churehyard was the strange spot on 
which, for us, memorable deeds were done,— 
the mouldering Abbey was covered with 
tators to witness the daring profanation of the 
skies (for so it was by many considered at the 
time),—-and the child was called from play 
on a curious division of the ground—we cannot 
tell why untroubled with a grave—to be told 
by the father who now sleeps there, “‘ My boy, 
- is Robert Burns, the poet and the glory of 
Later may have riveted this impres- 
sion, but it is vivid upon our souls to-this day. 
Other balloons have effaced or disturbed the 
remembrance of Lunardi, — but uo bard has 
arigen to weaken in our imagination the recol- 
lection of Burns. ** Methinks J see him now.” 
——Of some of the persons named in our 
last extract, too, something might be said. 


| The late Sir Alexander Don, son of the Sir 


Alexander therein mentioned, inherited from 
his mother a most interesting series of the 
Poet’s MSS., addressed to his aunt, Lady Glen- 
cairn, We have understood from him, that 
they included poems in their original state, 


ike |detters, and many other remains of inestimable 


value: what has become of them we know not, 
since the recent death of their accomplished 
possessor. We believe his friend, Sir Waker 
Seott, must have seen some, if not all, of chem ; 
and if they are what we have reason to believe 
they are, surely they ought not to be lost to 
the public. But we must turn from a digression 
so mixed with personal sentiments, that we half 
ne interest may not be commensu- 
rate with our ial view of it. 

ing of Burns’s mode of admiring ob- 
jects, or passing them in silence, Mr. 


been, | gives us a characteristic trait, which will be 
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agknowledged by all sight-seers, whether they 
to genius or not. At some place of 
fine scenery, whither the poet was taken for 
the express purpose of being charmed, he was 
extremely calm and quiet. Upon this Dr. 
Currie “ enters into a little dissertation en the 
subject, shewing that a man of Burns’s lively 
imagination might probably have formed anti- 
wens ae realities of the prospect 
might rather disappoint.” 
justly observes :—-‘* This is possible enough; 
tee f puppene fow will take it for granted that 
Burns surveyed any scenes either of beauty or 
of grandeur without emotion, merely 
he did not choose to be ecstatic for the benefit 
of a company of young ladies. He was, in- 
deed, very i ient of interruption on such 
aceasions, I have heard, that riding one dark 
night near Carron, his co ion teased hi 
with noisy exclamations of delight and wonder, 


whenever an opening in the wood permitted 


them to see the magnificent glare of the fur- 
naces: * Look, Burns! Good Heaven! look ! 
look ! what a glorious sight !’—‘ Sir,’ said Burns, 
ping spurs to Jenny Geddes, ‘I would not 
at your bidding, if it were the mouth 

’”? 


Upon compulsion, in sooth, we know not the 
on earth that can command admiration : 
the will is essential to this high attribute. 
But we will uot prolong our own comments: 
one quotation more, and we have done all we 
ean for this small but very interesting volume. 
* The reader must be sufficiently prepared 
to hear, that, from the time when he entered 
en his excise duties, the poet more and more 
neglected the concerns of his farm. Occa- 
sionally he might be seen holding the plough, 
an exercise in which he excelled, and was proud 
of excelling, or stalking down his furrows, with 
the white sheet of grain wrapt about him, a 
‘ venty seedsman ;’ but he was more commonly 
occupied in far different pursuits. * I am now,’ 
says he, in one of his letters, ‘ a poor rascally 
gauger, condemned to gallop two hundred miles 
every week, to inspect dirty bonds and yeasty 
barrels.’ in verse and in prose he has 
recorded the bitter feelings with which he first 
followed his new yocation. His jests on the 
subject are uniformly bitter. ‘ I have the same 


He winds up almost all his statements of his 
feelings on this matter in the same strain. 
* Thae a wife and twa wee laddies, 
eye brose and brats 0’ duddies. 
e yourself, ay a right peop is, 
vaunt; 
But ru besoms thraw h-woodies, 
sned saug 1 


Qn one oceasion, however, he takes a higher 

, ‘ There is'a certain stigma,’ says he to 

Bishop Geddes, ‘in the name of exciseman; 

but I do not intend to borrow honour from any 
ion,” whicl ‘ 


learned and polished circles of 
, and Paris, for his Swiss retirement: 
Iam top modest, or too proud, to rate my. 
Value by that of my associates.’ Burns, in his’ 


because | libation. 


was, moreover, wherever he went, exposeil to 
perils of his own, by the reputation which he 
had. earned as a poet, and by his extraordinary 
powers of entertainment in conversation. From 
the eastle to the cottage, every door flew open 
at his approach; and the old system of hospi- 
tality, then flourishing, rendered it difficult for 
the most soberly inclined guest to rise from any 


man’s board in the camesrim that he sat down 
toit. The farmer, if was seen passing, 
left his reapers, and trotted by the side of Jenny 
Geddes, until he could ie the bard that 
the day was hot enough to demand an extra 
If he entered an inn at midnight, 
after all the inmates were in bed, the news of 
his arrival circulated from the cellar to the 

t; and, ere ten minutes had elapsed, the 

lord and all his guests were assembled’ 


him | round the ingle, the largest punch-bow] was 


produced, and 

‘ Be ours this night--who knows what comes to-morrow ?” 
was the language of every eye in the cirele that 
welcomed him.* The stateliest gentry of the 
county, whenever they had especial merriment 
in view, called in the wit and eloquence of 
Burns to enliven their earousals.”* 

Here let us drop the curtain. After life’s 
fitful fever, he sleeps well. An hour, a day,— 
and such as the stern and illiberal, who con- 
demned him,—such as the gay and careless, who 
joined in his revels, —such as the unthinking 
and proud, who heeded not his fate, such as 
the generous, who pitied his errors, and the 
enlightened, who gloried in his genius, —all 
shall be alike, and, like him, in the dust. Let 
this teach us charity to our fellow-mortals ; 
and let us honour in them those gifts which 
can never die. 





The Roué. $ vols. London, 1828. Colburn. 
TuE title of this book combines attraction and 
repulsion: attraction for those who do not fear 
to see a knowledge of the world and its vices 
vividly displayed; and repulsion for those who 
dread that the exposure of these vices cannot be 
effected without wounding purity, and even 
tainting morals. Being uncertain whether the 
Roué is yet in the hands of the public, we shall 
not discuss this question ;—— but content our- 
selves with stating, that the writer has steered 
very clear of many of the, difficulties which 
beset him in painting unprincipled men and 
yielding women; and that in the end he has 
rendered poetical justice both to folly and de- 
linquency. Of course, it is impossible but 
that the Roué should language some- 
times warm, when applied to sensual indul- 
gences —and sometimes lax, when addressed to 
graver questions: but it must ever be con- 
sidered from whose these expressions 


drawn at all, we must admit that the author 
has not transgressed the bounds of fidelity in 
his portraiture. The first volume, in parti- 
cular, is a proof of Mr. y’s high talents — 
and convinces us, that in this class of writing 
he may become extremely popular. It is only 
after the introduction of his principal per- 
sonage (at the end of it), that we doubt his 
being found so agreeable. Moral anatomy may 
be as useful as physical, but just as detestable 
for close inspection. A lover who enaets the 
engineer, a Vauban of the heart—one who 
calculates his own feelings, resources, and 

* «« These particulars ate from a letter of David Mac- 
culloch, Esq., who, being at this Lhe | young 
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means of attack, while analysing those of the 
fortress — one who treats passion as if it were 
a science,——such a one might write @ most 
excellent treatise on Love for the Society of 
Useful or Useless Knowledge; but we ex- 
tremely doubt his being a very dangerous per. 
son in society. We are rather of opinion, 
after all, that Roués are, like. Wordsworth’s 
cuckoo, ‘* talked of, but never seen.”’ 

Having thrown. out these few hints, which 
do not aspire to the name of criticism, and 
desiring that all the story of this novel should 
have its full weight of novelty with its readers, 
we shall follow our own usual (and not its) 
course; and by a few connected extracts af- 
ford an idea of the author’s abilities. 

The commencement is so spirited as to 
tempt us at the outset. 

‘* How many of the genuine feelings of human 
nature have been repressed and spoiled by the 
coldness of those outward forms which consti- 
tute so great a proportion of our education ! 
We enter into the world with buoyant feelings, 
fresh and ‘ thick-coming fancies,’ enthusiastic 
anticipation— with hearts and hands open to 
the impression and impulses of love, friendship, 
and generosity, and with a multitude of senses 
and passions, all promising pleasure in their 
pursuit and their gratification. We feel the 
genuine tears of sympathy spring into our eyes 
at a tale of distress; and while 

wi ir 
™ orld to ow oy ce 


Our oR pay onda schemes 


“ae wae: 


;| we find our young pulsés bounding with delight 


at the sight of beauty, and experience a thou- 
sand sensations which impel us to an intimate 
intercourse of hearts with our fellow-creatures ; 
and the first thing we are taught in life, is to 
unlearn these early lessons of our nature: to 
repress these delightful springings of the heart— 
To shut up all the passages of joy— 

and to substitute the coldness of educated cere. 
mony for these bursts of genuine feelings. We 
are taught to repress our generosity, to steel 
our inst the influence of beauty, and 
to admit friendship and love only where they 
are compatible with our interest :—interest, that 
i ing of human nature, as it is called, at 
whose shrine all our best feelings are sacrificed, 
and to which our young hearts are directed in 
school-days, at college, and through the world, 
as the only god that should be worshipped. 
The whole of our early life seems to be spent 
in getting rid of nature, and in the acquire. 
ment of artifice, till our hearts and minds are 
no more like that for which they were first 
intended, than the tree, which some laborious 
Cincinnatus of a cit has trimmed into the shape 
& peacock, is like that which has grown up in 
all the unconfined and vigorous luxuriance of 
its native forest. All the first feelings of our 
nature in early life become the subjects of 
punishment or reproof: the buoyancy of our 
youthful spirit is curbed, because it encroaches 
on the conventional forms of society. Natural 
enthusiasm is repressed and shamed with the 
stigma of eccentricity; and the whole system 
of our education is an attempt to put the heart 
Raves: igs A atop licens Death Rede an. 
Champagne, without considering that, though 
coldness mayimprove the wine, it is certain to 
deteriorate the man. All our first lessons of 
life come upon the heart, as the rude hand 
upon the leaf of the sensitive plant. It shrinks 
within itself, ashamed of the feelings which it 
: its own limits; 
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time, for want of use, as a limb will become 
contracted, and wither and die for want of 
exercise. It is this which gives such a same- 
ness to society. It is this which prevents that 
individuality .of - character which made the 
heroes, the lovers, and the friends of the 
* golden age.’ All is now conventional form 
and outward ceremony. Friendships are made 
or broken-as these forms prescribe, and are 
seldom strong enough to abide the storm of 
adversity—to stand the test of ridicule—or 
the influence of etiquette. Love is no longer 
the buoyant, pure, and generous passion, that 
has excited the hearts which experienced it to 
the greatest actions to accomplish its gratifica- 
tion; but is a mere word generally used, only 
because it is found in the vocabulary of our 
language with a particular meaning attached 
to it, as certain law-terms are still in vogue, 
although the spirit which rendered them neces- 
sary has long since expired. Like those who, 
by artificial light, put out that of the day, so 
have we, by borrowed forms and fashions, de- 
stroyed the sun-light of our own natural and 
best feelings : 
And love’s and friendship’s ore ma dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated t. 

In short, love, friendship, feeling of every kind, 
are all under the prescriptive rules of society. 
Young men are educated with the view to 
making or increasing their fortune by mar- 
riage; and young women, with no other idea 
than that of forming an establishnient. This 
is, perhaps, more applicable to the latter than 
to the former ;: since the very first lesson a 
woman receives, is to disguise her real senti- 
ments: this engenders artifice; artifice, in 
time, annihilates the feeling which originally 
existed; and instead of the noble, generous 
nature of woman—for her nature is noble and 
generous —we have the sophisticated pieces of 
animated wax-work, which form the aggregate 
of female society; fair and pure to look upon, 
as the drifted snow, and generally quite as 
c ld.” 

We cannot, however, agree to the extent of 
the author’s deductions from these premises— 
only in this: ‘* There is, however, a medium 
between the coldness of mere conventional 
propriety, and the unrepressed exuberance of 
nature. Let a sound judgment be placed as a 
sentinel upon the feelings, and they will be 
more likely to lead to happiness than if totally 

. We would have women creatures 
of nature, as well as of education: we would 
have their hearts as well as their heads culti- 
vated, and not find them as they now too 
often are,—flowers, like those discovered by 
our late travellers to the North Pole, beautiful 
to the eye, but enclosed in an icicle which, in 
melting, destroyed them.”’ 

To exhibit this, Amelia and Agnes, two 
sisters, are contrasted; the former, the child 
of fashionable tuition—the latter, of natural 
impulses. A contrast of old and new times 
would better suit our purpose of. illustration ; 
but, alas! it is too long, and we can only refer, 
for it, to p. 73 et seg. Vol. I., while we quote 
some shrewd and clever remarks on ‘* Finishing 
Schools’? and female education. 

‘* Of what class of society in general do 
these schoolmasters and mistresses consist ?— 
To whom is it that we intrust the sacred 
charge of forming the young minds of our 
children, and giving them that stamp which 
is to influence their passage through life? 
Why, principally, broken-down tradesmen, or 

rofessional men and their wives; who, having 
failed in their original calling in life, have no 


coal-merchants, or wine-merchants, or school- 
masters and mistresses:—the three grand re- 
sources for all ruined people who wish to 
redeem their fortunes. If a husband dies, 
leaving a widow’ with’an uriprovided family, 
her friends immediately project a ladies’ esta- 
blishment; and with a partial knowledge of 
her own language, and even that of the most 
moderate kind, she sets up for a teacher of all ; 
and with the assistance vf some French demirep, 
whose morals and conduct have driven her 
from her own country; or, perhaps, as has 
been the case more than once, a French femme 
de chambre, for a mistress of French ; a French 
valet for a dancing-master; and a profligate 
Italian refugee for a professor of music ;—sets 
up a school, in which our English girls, of a 
certain caste, are to be fitted for wives and 
mothers. The poor children of every friend 
of the widow, and of all her friends’ friends, 
are put in requisition, till a sufficient number 
is collected to furnish an‘income; and many 
a fortune is made by the savings from the 
board, by profit on books, and forfeited silver 
forks and spoons, and by the charges for edu- 
cating these little urchins, who may be con- 
sidered fortunate, if they return home as 
empty-headed as they came. This is not at 
all a caricature description of the origin and 
formation of most of those establishments to 
which is intrusted the education, and conse- 
quently the happiness and virtue, of those to 
whom parents look for the comfort of their old 
age; as might easily be discovered, were the 
numerous professors of French, music, and 
dancing, who figure away at ladies’ establish- 
ments and finishing schools in and near Lon- 
don, compelled.to produce certificates of cha- 
racters and occupations in their own country. 
Such schools as these are, however, only for 
the commonalty—for the second-rate citizen 
and tradesman—for the petit placeman, and 
all those of confined income. These are the 
only persons who-are now taken in ‘by the 
promises of these advertising dealers in edu- 
cation. li tale WL . . 

** In this wide metropolis—this epitome of 
the world at large—this congregation of vice 
and virtue—this grand union of contraries of 
all descriptions—there are times, places, and 
people, to meet all circumstances and situa- 
tions. Here are decayed people of fashion, or 
distant and collateral branches of gentility, as 
well as bankrupts of the middling orders of 
society, who undertake the care and culti- 
vation of the female mind, or rather the re- 
gulation of their manners and persons; al- 
though they will never sully their establish- 
ment with any other than the scions of no- 
bility. Some of these undertake to bring 
out two er three young ladies who may be 
deprived of their parents; and contrive, by the 
addition which this plan affords to their in- 
come, still to keep their place in society, and 
to make their Houses still the resort of people 
of fashion. Others, again, make a more open 
a | of their pretensions to educate; and 
though they despise the drudgery of ‘ teachin 
the young idea how to shoot,’ profess to finish 
young ladies of fashion in all the elegant ac- 
complishments of the concert, the ball, and the 
drawing-room. Of these, Mrs. Dashington 
had attained the greatest celebrity. A year or 
two's initiation was sure to give the stamp of 
fashion to any one who was fortunate enough 
to enjoy her protection. Her establishment 
was to young women, not educated at home, 
what the university is to young men; and the 
young’ ladies who had graduated in it were 





her means of support Lele then becaming considered at ance fit for all the honours of 





presentation and the drawing-room. By the 
help of her various professors, she had com. 
pletely succeeded in giving her. pupils that 
which the French call tournwre—that air dis. 
tingué which pleases and impresses the mind, 
without our knowing why, and which fre. 
quently bears the palm of admiration away 
from beauty itself. The first thing, according 
to Mrs. Dashington’s system of education, 
was * manner’—the second thing was ‘ man. 
ner,’ and the third thing was ‘ manner ;’ thus 
every thing was sacrificed to its attainment, 
The whole of her ethics consisted.in doing 
every thing like a woman of fashion: her 
pupils sang and danced with the most ex. 
quisite taste and judgment—but they sang and 
danced like ladies, and not like professors. In 
short, it was a universal observation, that a 
young lady who had enjoyed the advantages of 
Mrs. Dashington’s establishment was never 
known to utter a sound of discord—in her 
music, or commit a faue pas—in a minuet or 
a quadrille. As to principles and temper, they 
were beneath the consideration of an aris. 
tocratic school-mistress ; and as the end of her 
education was merely to procure husbands for 
her pupils, why, if their principles and tem. 
pers held out till they were married, the end 
was accomplished; and it was the husband’s 
business to preserve and keep—or endure them 
afterwards, ° ” , 

** And here, by the by, a word or two on 
the propriety and regulation of establishments 
of this kind. They are, of course, generally 
kept by needy persons ; and those persons are 
but too apt to lie under pecuniary and other 
obligations, which they are willing enough 
to return by invitations. to all the little fétes 
which the nature of their occupation enables 
them, and, in some instances, requires 
to give. By these means, young women are 
brought in contact with persons of the other sex, 
whom they never could have met at the houses 
of their parents: and while the youthful mind 
is too fresh in life, and too unhackneyed in the 
conventional distinctions of society, to place a 
proper value upon rank and equality of worldly 
circumstances, they are but too open to the 
impression which a pleasing exterior and ad- 
dress, and agreeable conversation, intermixed 
with a little flattery, is too likely to be made by 
the first man who has ever talked to her as 
though she were, and has made her feel that she 
was, a woman. There are, in consequence, 
few of these establishments in which there is 
not a great danger of a young woman’s form- 
ing connexions which can never be pleasing to 
their more ambitious parents; for while there 
are idle and briefless barristers, with wit 
enough to make themselves agreeable — young 
officers, with sufficient dash and goo | to 
captivate the female heart —and wealthy 
dandy sons of merchants, with power to com- 
mand opera-boxes for the duenna of the esta- 
blishment —there will always be a crowd of 
young men who will flock to a ‘ flirtation 
general,’ with young ladies of a rank in life 
whom they could never meet with by any other 
means than their acquaintance with the school- 
mistress. This fault, and a most dangerous 
one it is, exists in all the gradations of these 
establishments ; and, in many cases, the found- 
ation of those unequal alliances, which em- 
bitter so many parents’ hearts, and disappoint 
so many expectations, have had their origin 
in these schools of embryo —— these 
scenes of incipient flirtation. who ima- 
gine the room appropriated to study in Mrs. 

hington's establishment ta resemble any 





thiag like. commen, schoel, would be most 
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iously mistaken. There was no long desk 
at which the pupils were confined to pursue 
their studies; no torturing stocks, to twist 
their toes into north by north-east, and south 
by south-west; no back-boards of bright red 
morocco, with a steel collar to be passed under 
their chin, to keep their heads up. No: the 
y ladies of Mrs. Dashington’s establish- 
ment could hold up their heads high enough 
without any such m ical assistance ; they 
had only to think upon their birth—upon their 
ancestors—upon their aunt the marchioness — 
their cousin the countess — or their fortune ; 
and crown the whole by the exclusive reputa- 
tion of being a pupil of the —— square school, 
to enable them to hold up their heads quite high 
enough for any purpose in the world. Indeed, 
long after they had quitted it, and were ‘ out,’ 
as the phrase is,—and very well applied in some 
instances,—they were too apt to think very 
little of all the new presentations, who had 
not taken their degrees as ‘ Mistresses of Arts’ 
in Mrs. Dashington’s university; and some 
of her very exclusive é/éves were once on the 
point of establishing an annual quadrille of 
her ex-pupils, after the manner of the dinner 
of some of our public schools, and admit none 
but Christ-church men as their visitors ; only 
that the husbands of some of them having had 
the misfortune to have been matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Wadham, and St. John’s, did 
not like to leave their wives at the mercy of 
the gentlemen commoners of Christ-church. 
In the stead of all the above-enumerated com- 
mon appendages of a boarding-school, Mrs. 
Dashington’s pupils’ room exhibited elegant 
library tables, covered with all the lighter 
literary productions of the day, mixed up with 
a thousand knick-knacks in or-molu, china, 
bronze, paper, and pasteboard. The principal 
portion of the literature of the establishment 
consisted in the novels of the day, the poems 
of Byron and Moore, and the various effusions 
of ‘ Flowers of Poesy,’ and all the host of 
little ‘prettynesses,’ which daily emanate 
from the ever-teeming press, of modern publi- 
cations, in magazines, annuals, repertories, &c. 
These the young ladies were allowed to read 
indiscriminately; nor, as long as they paid 
sufficient attention to the professors of music 
and dancing —as long as they moved to 
admiration in a minuet, or swept the strings 
of their harp, or touched the keys of the 
Plano, with elegance—did Mrs. Dashington 
trouble herself much about the regulation of 
their minds. Manners were her profession, 
and morals were out of the question: thus, 
inactive minds had leisure and opportunity to 
give way to their indolent propensities ; while 
those of a more active tendency might, perhaps, 
with greater danger, indulge in the indis- 
criminate perusal of all the flimsy, and often 
pernicious, books which lay upon Mrs. Dashing- 
ton’s tables.” 

With these extracts we conclude; only 
adding, that several pathetic and tragical 
Scenes are portrayed with great power, and 
excite a deep interest in perusing them. In 
fine, as we have said, if we do not allow 
exceptions to be taken against some of the 
dramatis persona introduced, such as the Roué 
= his associate Villars, two cold-blooded se- 
ms Wheeler, a governess of any thing 
ut virtuous character ; and Swashing Nan, an 
Unhappy prostitute, betrayed from innocency to 

in by the hero—we should unreservedly praise 
this work for the acuteness, the talent, and the 
abilities, of which it is so full. The character 
of the heroine, is powerfully depicted ; 


and the whole story well put together. We 
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fear it may be too true a picture of the worst 
parts of human nature, as well as of fashionable 
life: but ; 

«« Where ignorance is blisg, 'tis folly to be wise.” 





The Works of Lord Byron. 4 vols. 18mo. 
London, 1828. J. Murray. 
To this very cheap and very neat edition of 
Lord Byron’s poems we. have already alluded. 
With the exception of the free, not to say li- 
centious, Don Juan, it contains all his lordship’s 
principal productions, including his dramatic 
writings: and thus, for eighteen shillings, al- 
most all that is admirable in the noble bard, 
with a smaller proportion than might have 
been of what is objectionable, is before the 
public. We were not surprised to learn that 
six thousand copies were old on the day this 
work was brought to market ; and we rejoice 
in the circumstance, not only because we ap- 
prove of moderate prices for their own sake, 
but because such publications are well calcu- 
lated to balk, if not to destroy, that piratical 
system of pillaging British authors and pub- 
lishers which is so extensively and shamefully 
carried on in France. 
Of Lord Byron as an author it is unneces- 
sary for us now to speak. We always admired 
his genius ; and we always entered our protest 
against his evil principles: The tomb has 
modified these feelings, but not altered them: 
We perhaps admire his genius more highly, 
and we perhaps ‘feel more charity towards his 
errors. We were often eondemned as his 
enemies for pointing out his faults as a man, 
and as a poet the sources whence he unques- 
tionably borrowed many of his ideas: but be- 
cause we would not shut our eyes to these 
facts, were we blind to the extraordinary merits 
of this gifted individual? We rather adopt, 
as congenial to our minds, the sentiments so 
well expressed by another son of song, the 
amiable and early lost Robert Pollok. 


«* A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire; 
An heir of flattery, to titles born, 
And reputation, and luxurious life ; 
Yet not content with ancestorial flame, 
Or to be known because his fathers were ; 
He on this height hereditary stood, 
And higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of e lofty seat 
Of canonized bards; and thitherward, 
By nature taught, and inward melody, 
In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

+ * * \ «* 

He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced ; 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed. 

 — All ‘ions of all men, 
The wild and tame,—the gentle and severe; 
All thoughts—all maxims, sacred and pro! 
All s—all seasons—Time—Eternity ; 
All that was hated, and all that was 
All that was hoped, all that was fear’d by man, 
He toss’d about as tempest-wither’d leaves ; 
Then smiling look’d upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cow’ring blood, 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 
Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself: 
But back into his soul retired—alone, 
Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet.” 


Such will be the estimate of aH but the 
servile flatterers who crawled about Byron 
while living, and attempt to defame him when 
dead. On that class we have some indignant 
lines from a friend ; but it would be attaching 
too much importance to such cfeatures to no- 
tice them with so potent a hand: we will only 
quote two or three brief passages, which they 
may apply as they list. , 

«« When falls the Eagle from his realms of air, 

What noisome things th’ imperial banquet share! 


Forth from the royal creature reptiles creep, 
And insects revel o’er his rottin 





(Poet in soul, while millions strove to claim 
From verse alone the prostituted name,) 
Veil’d his vast pennons to almighty Death, 
What harpy myriads hailed his parting breath !” 
The writer soon after apostrophises the latest 
assailant of Byron’s name. 

«* Oh, blind to him, yet to thyself more blind, 
Contempt’s keen laugh pursues thee from behind { 
In thy hot zeal to make his foibles known, 

Thou canst not see what rays reveal thine own. 
When Self iles, how slight is Folly’s screen ! 
Thy head is hidden, but thy hoofs are seen. 

Go! join thy rival mountebank, the same 


In puffs, in party, and (yet stranger) name. 


Henceforth the pair on equal wing shall soar, 
Hunt the reformer—Hunt the orator. 
Go! and, unconscious of the public scorn, 
Roast reputations as he roasted corn ; 
While, chalk’d on walls, derisive crowds peruse 
Thy black’ning book, his blacking for the shoes. 
How vain the debt of friendship to disclaim ! 
Ev’n now, goule-iihe, thou liv’st upon his fame. 
When low reclines the warrior’s ry head, 
How fancy loathes the plunderer of the dead ! 
Less foul than thine the battle-harpy’s prey, 
For ’tis a friend whose spoils thou tear’st away. 
Beware! a spirit in his ashes glows, 
His eye frowns on thee from its stern repose: 
His awful shade o’ercasts thy fate with gloom, 
And Vengeance tracks thee ev’n beyond the tomb. 
Thou shouldst, poor fool, have blest the meaner lot, 
Which, in his satire, left thy muse forgot s 
But thy own hand hath link’d thee to his name 
In hateful immortality of fame. 
Where’er shall beam his glory’s radiant star, 
Thy speck of calumny shall not be far, 
An same trump shall sound, from coast to coast, 
Our era’s Zoilus, and England’s boast.” 
But men of all countries have viewed this 
act of meanness and perfidy in the same light. 
The French critics, even of the biographer’s 
own party, speak of ‘‘ les puériles commen. 
taires de Hunt sur le caractére de Byron ;” 
and others deliver similar sentiments, in stronger 
terms of contempt and indignation. 
While on this subject, we may mention that 
there was recently proposed for publication a 
work, the MS. of which has not been alto. 
gether secret from us, entitled “ Leigh Hunt 
and his Companions,’ the production, as we 
were told, of an ex-Cockney. In this work 
Hunt is treated with as much familiarity, with 
as little regard to private feeling or the sanc- 
tity of private acquaintance, (yet with pure 
truth and justice,) as he used towards Byron. 
Every domestic detail is laid before the reader ; 
whole-length portraits of Fornarina, Shapina, 
et hoc genus omne, are given; conversations of 
the most loathsome description between Hunt 
and Shelley, in which infidelity forms the 
prominent feature, are related; with other 
topics, to which we cannot even advert. But 
the most curious part of the book, as dis. 
proving many of Hunt’s assertions, is one of 
Keats’s MS. letters, in which he feelingly says, 
‘Hunt has damned Hampstead;” and pro. 
ceeds to add, that he attributes his own failure 
to the precocious puffery in the Examiner. 
This is of a piece with the mock elegy in the 
Quarterly. Should the work appear, we shall 
pass our comments upon it. We have heard, 
indeed, that it has been transmitted to the 
bard now employed upon the biography of 
Byron; but we think the proper roe would 
have been to publish it (as originally intended) 
as a‘ companion” to Hunt. One word more: 
if Hunt produces not Byron’s letter, adverted 
to by the Quarterly Review, and so unhand- 
somely kept back by him, he is lower in the 


mire, if possible, than he was before. 








Practical Elocution, or Hints to Public Speakers; 
with a Dissertation on the Use of certain Hypo- 
thetical Verbs in the English Language. By 
H. J. Prior, Teacher of Elocution, &c. &c. 
12mo. pp. 173. London, Simpkin and Mar. 
shall. [Jmpudent Forgery. 





sleep. 
Thus, when the bard who soard the aerial height, 
There, where the meaner durst not wing their flight, 


] 
TueE entirely new principles unfolded in this. 
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very original and elaborate volume gave us an 


extremel high opinion of the abilities of the | you 
r, Mr. H. J. Prior. Here is a teacher of | oblige us to exhibit the singular merits which 


author, 


elocution, said we to ourselves, who is worthy | belongtoyour “ somEWHAT NEW METHOD 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Verily, Mr. H. J. Prior, this is too bad. Do 
justice, young as you are, and do not 


Pree 


to be a professor of that gréat accomplishment. | It may, perhaps, have fallen to the lot of some 
If the London University, now, want a person | of our readers to have met with an old volume, 
of this class, here is the man for their money. | which Mr. Prior, of course, has never seen. It 


In him there is a patience of research, a pai 


was written by one’ John Herries, A.M., and 


ne 
fulness of inquiry, a philosophicalness of mind, | published by Edward and Charles Dilly, so long 


and a certain 


old English mode of ex-|ago as to be almost forgotten, viz. in 1773. 


pressing himself, which would be invaluable to| This Herries must have been as barefaced and 
the infant College of the Capital. He will de- | impudent a plagiarist as ever attempted a public 
monstrate vivd voce, as he does so well in this | imposition ; for is it to be believed, this rascally 
volume, that modern eloquence may speedily | master of arts (well he deserves to be so called) 
rival ancient oratory, if you cultivate the voice | has printed every syllable of Mr. H. J. Prior's 


when young, and attend to the other instruc- 
tions which he so lucidly lays down. 


your respiration, your lungs, your larynx, your} which a rigid com 
piglottis: make a proper use | detect, is, that, in the quotation we have just 


glottis, and your e 
of your 
your nostrils, and we will warrant you that 
ou shall speak like a Cicero or a Demosthenes. 
You shall manage the nine vowels, the nine 
half vowels, the five aspirates, and the six 
mutes, of which the English vocal language 
consists, so as to whisper or speak aloud in the 
most superior manner ; nay even to sing like 
a Braham or a Stephens. For you must under- 
stand, according to the author, Mr. H. J. Prior, 
that Nature is so illiberal that she leaves us 
untutored in this. accomplishment, which he, 
Mr. Prior, cultivates from simplé sounds to the 
most complicated and difficult expression ; over- 
co! in his road indistinctness, precipitancy, 
organis,defécts, obstructions, nasal pronuncia- 
tion, stammering, and all other ills that speech 
is heir to. ‘Above all things, it seems to be 
expedien to keep your breath to cool your 
porridgetfor ic is an essential element to a 
strong and sonorous voice. Then, for articula- 
tion, roundness, oo % tone, modulation, 
&c. &c., the author, Mr. H. J. Prior, has gone 
largely and with uncommon sagacity into them 
all, so that there is no lack of observation on 
these points. On grave sounds his remarks 
are grave, and on acute sounds he is both sound 
and acute. He has also a perfectly novel scheme 
for adapting the English language to ancient 
measure, which it is surprising should never 
have occurred to any preceding writer upon 
this interesting subject. But why should we 
dwell on the various merits of this extraordi- 
nary performance ? let us listen to the modest 
and unpretending way in which the author, 
Mr. H. J. Prior, treats of it himself, in his 
conclusion. 
“ I have now (says he) investigated the 
pleasing theory of speech, from the gentlest 
whisper of the breath to the most animated 
tones of the passions. Much might be added 
on a subject so complicated and extensive. 


have only drawn the outlines, and given a rude 


sketch of what may be more completely finished 
at some fulure 


kind should be executed with that 


and precision which may be expected from a 
person of more years and experience. Some 


of the foregoing subjects have been much con- 
troverted by modern writers. I have not at- 
tempted to reconcile their variance, or to estab- 
lish a of mY owN. My sole aim has 
been to offer to the candid and discerning public, 
a method of cultivating the voice, which is 80 ME- 


Look to| Elements of Speech ?” 


e and your jaw, your uvula and | made, Herries improperly begins, ‘* We have 
now investigated,” instead of the more correct, 
‘* J have now investigated.” But he pretends 
to the same youth and want of experience, and 
claims the somewhat new method as his own, 
precisely in the words rege oy by his illus. 


In the mean time, I 
shall receive, with the utmost gratitude, any 
hint or critical observation, from such as are 
conversant in the sciences of physiology, music, 
and speaking. It. cannot be supposed, that, aé 
my early time of life, an undertaking of this 


* Practical Elocution,” under the title of ** The 
‘The only difference 


trious prototype, Mr. Prior. In short, the two 
books are, verbatim et literatim, THE SAME, 
from beginning to end!! Nay, there is even 
a remarkable table of the elements of speech 
and vocal music, on @ new plan, identical in 
both, though published at the distance of fifty- 
five years apart ! ! 
Under these circumstances, it seems impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion, that this John 
Herries, M.A. is a rank quack and impostor, 
who, in spite of a clear and decidedly Prior 
claim, has dared to deck himself in borrowed 
plumage. Iif requital for this flagrant and im- 
pudent breach of morality, we venture to throw 
out our “ hints to public writers :” to wit, that 
it is highly indecorous to anticipate what others 
intend to publish ; that plagiarisms of an ante. 
date are the most offensive of all plagiarisms ; 
and that the common wish against such fel- 
lows is — 

«* Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” 


Mr. Prior, indeed, may well pray, in the lan- 
guage of the Litany, to be delivered from all 
such d—le Herrieses* as this stumbling-block 
has been in his auctorical path: and it may be 
that he hath equal cause of distaste towards us, 


the dignity of a Prior, he may despise our in- 
termeddling in this business like a Paul Pry or 
Worse,,, 
To conclude: entertaining, as we do, bound- 
less confidence in Mr. Prior’s powers of inven- 
tion, we rejoice to perceive it announced in his 
present volume, that he is about to favour the 
world with two other new works: ‘* Poetry Fa- 
miliarised, &c. for the Use of Ladies’ Schools,” 
and ‘** A Compendium of Logic.” 


Lyon’s Mezico. 
4 (Thitd Notice.) 
To wind up wi 





tions, has been our endeavour from A.D. 1817’ 
to A.D. 1828; but we find it impracticable to 
observe this rule in to Captain Lyon’s 
diversified and interesting volumes. From this 
work our extracts are still'so mriscellaneous, 
that it hardly matters where we begin, or how 
we arrange them. We shall set out with in- 
animate nature—scenery on the river Panuco. 
“ Before noon, the sea-breeze, the greatest 
imaginable luxury in the Tierra Caliente, set 
very strongly up the river, and we sailed de- 
lightfully before it, discovering as we advanced 
fresh beauties at every turn of the stream. 
The varieties of new and magnificent trees, 
covered with the most luxuriant and brilliant 
parasitical plants, dipping their branches in the 
current ; withering trunks clothed with a ver- 


ison has enabled us to|dure not their own, but which flourished on 


their decay ; and the immense up-rooted timber 

lying grounded in the shoaler parts of the 

stream, and causing strong eddies amongst 

their shattered branches,—gave a to 
the scene around, which to me was altogether 

new and enchanting. Here we saw the hang- 

ing-nests of the calandria and many bright- 

plumed birds. Lime and lemon-trees, bearing 
at the same time fruit and flowers, hung most 

invitingly over the water, and afforded us 

abundance of refreshing lemonade. In some 
places, immense willows threw their cool shade 
over smooth banks, resembling very closely the 
park scenery on the borders of the Thames ; 
while groups of cattle grazing or sleeping be. 
neath thin spreading branches, rendered these 
particular views so like home, that it was for. 
tunate we had some other objects to remind us 
how far we were removed from it. Here an 
enormous alligator would plunge into the river 
from his broken sleep on the sunny bank ; or 
a delicate white heron would rise alarmed on 
the wing, and soar above onr heads, when 
affrighted from her retreat among the rushes. 
We saw also on this day a manati, or sea-cow. 

but it was out of the reach of our shot; and i 
killed a water-snake as thick as my wrist, 
while it lay sleeping in the san on 4 branch of 
a decayed tree. . = 

* As night closed in, we passed several Indian 
huts surrounded by maize. We sailéd slowly 
on with a light breeze, neat banks quite illu- 
minated by the fire-flies, and the wailing and 
cries of the solitary night-birds gave a peculiar 


his fattering roxiowerss Ser, net beasting of solémnity to the evening; when our ears were 


suddenly enlivened by the merry sounds of 4 
fiddle and a guitar, proceeding from a small 
canoe, which glided swiftly past us, and was 
ing this little band to a fandango about to 
be given at one of the Ranchero’s huts.” _ 
ween Potosi and Zacatecas, the mining 
district, affords a striking contrast. 

“ A more desolate, dreary country than this 
appeared in the month of June, scarcely exists 


He has only h 
carry i . on the face of the globe, after excepting the 
of slicks: caeitan Geman ond pe og Great Desert in Africa, and the polar regions. 
i i i “ Sa 99 
in order tp be esteemed the most popular author [204 Vilage named La Blanca, and put wp st ¢ 
of our times. As for the hypercritical objection |"wined Hacienda det ita, eae ne cairn 
arising out of the publication of 1773, we have aud —ee ‘At about fou miles before teach- 


We completed our day by arriving at a wretched 


only to read the publishers’ names to see that it | . 

> . ing this wretched place, we La Laguna 

is a mere Daffy-down-Dilly. v Rancho del Moro, lying at a littie distance 
to our left. Considerable quantities of salt 


covered the ground at this place, which 4 
number of people were scraping up and patting 


thin the week, of if not the| into a bullock-cart. The fiat valley was co- 


vered by a weak kind of parched. grass, 


on 

week within the month, or if not the month 
ithi which above three hundred brood mares with 
within the quarter, so as to keep our Gazettes their ‘die tel flock of sheep were feed- 











bet NEW, and might be attended with suc- 





*® Query, Heresies ?—Printer’s Devil. 


gare etc sem sn herpetic al . Here I saw for the first time a coyote, of 


, at which I had an ineffectual shot ; and 
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we also observed that the ground squirrels were 
very ren i “ 

If ravi over this country, many stran; 
inciderits wad pictures of pew ory Seely 
occur: for example, near Tanjuco, Capt. L. 


observes :— ; 

« We arrived after dark at six or eight poor 
hits calléd ‘ Tanquichi,’ where for some time 
we could not find a living soul, or even a dog 
to bark atus. At le wé stumbled over a 
naked Indian lying on his back on the ground, 
and fanning the clouds of mosquitos from him 
with a cloth, the thick smoke of a little wood 
fire which was placed to windward being in- 
sufficient to keep off thesé tormentors. I may 
here notice a singular ¢ustom which I observed 
amongst thé Indians and Rancherés in this 
little excursion, which was, that where the 
inosquitos were most abundant and torment- 
ing, they invariably lay down stripped of their 
shirt; and out canoe-men made a constant 
practice of this, fanning themselves—and I 
vetily believe in their sleep—all night. Our 
naked friend muttered a drowsy assent to the 
tiules being tied to a corner of his hut, and to 
our Tying down wherever we could, or follow- 
ing his cool example. But the women who 
Wére withinside fesisted all our entreaties that 
they would give us something to eat; and no 
promise of money could induce them even to 
Make us a tortilla. 

" © What with thé excessive heat and mono- 
tonous surface of the Tierra Caliente, the dif- 
ficult and fatiguing ascents of thé mountains, 
and thé clouds of dust of the ‘ temperate re. 
gions,” I began to be rather tired. of my jour- 
neying on a road so totally destitute of interest 
or incident. My chests and furniture were 
split by the sun, or by the laden mules knock- 
them against the trees; and instead of 
being twelve days, as was expected, we had 
how been travelling fifteen. Fifty miles of our 
journéy yét remained to be performed, with 
jaded mules, and arrieros sick with ague and 
fever. Ido not complain either of my food or 
lodging, being always grateful for them whe- 
ther good or bad ; but fastidious persons would 
do well never to enter the Mexican territories 
vid Tampico and San Luis. It should be the 
constant axiom with the stranger, that what- 
éver feeds or covers thé people amongst whom 
he travels, will unquestionably nourish and 
shelter himself ; and on this principle, he will 
find no difficulties in earthen floors, in mud 
‘huts, tortillas, or ropes of beef.” 
Whirlwinds.— In three leagues over a stony 
road we reached the Rancho del Tejou, and 
passed on to a plain on which the number of 
whirlwinds was quite extraordinary. We had 
Tepeatedly seen a few of them ; but on this day 
the} appeared to have assumed a new form, 
raising the dust to a height of two or three 
hundred feet in straight columns, which pre- 
served their ndicularity, and moved but 
slowly over the plain, while many continued to 
tarn rapidly on their axes without any per- 
ceptible progressive motion.” 

The following characteristics of the natives 
are worthy of note :— 

“ Tt would perhaps bé difficult, even in this 

* We may, ) as wi TO} 
gp atc ate ae aes ae vos 
The Book of Captain G. F. Lyon, R.N., during 

Months’ is in thé Republic of Mexico 

N6 TI. Dickinson. 
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to the 
ndian Village of Colotlan;” 
the San 
3” and “ Idols found at the Indian 


‘to labour in order to save themselves from 


health of the sefiora and the young ladies, whv 
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univ léthargic country, to find a miore 
listless, idle set of kaif sleepy people than those 
of Panuco, who for the gréater part are creoles. 
Surrounded by a soil capable of the highest 
cultivation, living near @ river absolutely 
swarming with the finest fish, they have 
scarcély a vegetable, and rarély any other food 
than tortillas of maize, and occasionally a lump 
of tasajo, or jerked beef. The siesta appears to 
consume half the days; and even speaking is 
an effort to this lazy race. , Such as are obliged 


starving, obtain their livelihood by cutting dye- 
woods to freight the vessels which occasionall7 
come up the river for a cargo. Thése woods 
are the moral or fustic, which sells at four reals 
the quintal; sarsaparilla at two reals the 
aroba; and a wood ¢alled palo azul, or blue 
wood, which has lately been introduced as an 
article of commerce, and according to its che- 
mical tréatmeént yields three or four fine tints. 
All these are brought in from the surrounding 
forests ; yet firewood and ¢harcoal can scarcely 
be procured in the town. The latter is sold at 
an exorbitant price, owing to the want of 
enérgy in thé natives, who prefer receiving it 
ty an eighty miles’ water conveyance (from 
‘ampico), rather than burning it themselves 
within fifty yards from their own town.” 
At San Juan (the author states), ‘“‘ I be- 
lieve that every woman, and the greater part 
of the men of the Rancho came at different 
times in the évening to see.my watch and 
writing-case, neither of which curiosities had 
ever before béen exhibited in San Juan. The 
watch was a machine of which all had heard ; 
but their astonishment on hearing it tick and 
seeing its wheels in motion, was really as 
great as I ever saw displayed by either Negroes 
or Esquimaux; yet these people were almost 
all white, and the deseendants of Spaniards, A 
venerable old Ranchero, whose opinions seemed 
to ¢catry great weight, remarked, that ‘ it was 
a folly (towteria) to give a number of dollars for 
a thing just to know how many hours it was 
from morning or night ;—that to know when 
to eat and drink, when to get up or lie down to 
rest, was quite sufficient s’ a remark which 
with these primitive people met with very 
general approval. Offers were made to pur- 
chase every thing belonging to me ;—a mano 
of paper, buttons, any article whatsoever ; my 
visitors being persuaded that I could come for 
no other purpose than totrade.e * * * 
“ We this day, at various times, had passed 
a great number of Indians, who were bathin 
in the river by whole families at a time, whic 
appears to be their morning and evening cus- 
tom; and all those who live neaf the stream 
are véry clean both in their persons and elothes. 
Boats laden with articles for the Tampico 
market continually enlivened the scene; and 
it was highly amusing to observe the politeness 
of the passing Indians, who used the ‘ Don’ 
and pulled off their hats very ceremoniously to’ 
each other on every occasion, paying a variety 
of rapidly uttered compliments at the same 
time. The sefioras and séforitas, who sat 
washing themselves or their clothes in the 
river, received the most marked respect. Many 
a brown flat-visaged man, with a quarter of a’ 
pair of breeches and a straw hat, was hailed as 
* Don ;’ while inquiries were made after the 


in some instances answered for themsélves, as 
they were disporting in the water near the 
banks, and just shewing their.shining brown 
shoulders and immensely long jetty hair, while 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


A Dicti of Medicine, designed for popular 
Use, &c. &c. By Alexander Macaulay, M.D. 
&c. &c. 8vo. pp. 596. Edinburgh, 1828, 

Adam Black. London, Lon an and Co. 
WE last week noticed two works of this class, 
anid now observe that our northern neighbours 
are not behind us in similar publications. Dr. 
Macaulay appears to be a gentleman of sound 
sense and much practital experience. His ar- 
rangement is alphabetical; and in this conve- 
nient way he treats of diseases, medicines, diet, 
and other subjécts of importance to all living 
men. ‘The diseases incident to warm climates 
seem to have attracted much of thé author's 
attention; and, upon a casual inspection of his 
volume, we are free to’ say, that we have seen 
nothing of the kind more opposed to’ quackery, 
or better for consultation by indivi- 
duals who will be their own doctors. We 
ought, perhaps, to apologise for not having 
entered more into detail upon thesé volumes of 
domestic médicine; but we assuré our readers, 
that, from merely dipping into three of them, 
within the last fortnight, we do not feel half so 
wéll, or so assured of our good health, as we 
were before. A careful would certainly 
cause our death s and as we havé much im store 
to communicate for the ee the world, 
we intend, as much as possible, to decline 
leaving it for the present. 


Public Characters: Biographical and Charac- 
teristie Sketches, with Portraits, of the most 
distinguished Personages of the ¢ Age. 
Vol. I. 18mio, pp. 324. Knight and Lacey. 

Ts work, which has ap from time to 
time in Nos., now firms a little volume. It is 
not of high pretensions, and is very well in its 
way —a cheap matter, to meet the curiosity of 
readers who can neither buy deat b0oks nor 
estimate superior literature. 
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Beta Depicta, or Remarks on Mangia’ ursel. 

By T. Newby. London, Simpkinwnd Mar- 

shall. 
Mr. Newsy is the eulogist of this root, in 
praise of which he invokes the Muse, besides 
Latin names and English prese. For our parts, 
though he lauds its capability of yielding sugar 
by extract, and considers it to afford ‘* enter- 
tainment for man and horse,” we are afraid we 
could extract no entertainment for any man 
from the treatise upon its merits. We can only 
refer to the brochure itself, for the information 
of all who desire to be acquainted with the cul- 
ture, uses, &c. of mangel wurzel. 





The Mechanics Magawine. Vol. VIII. Knight 
and Lacey. 

Tuis useful and intélligent periodical is now 
too well known to need a blast from our trum- 
pet: we need only mention that the eighth 
volume, with a portrait of Dr. Birkbeck, has 
appeared, and contains a mass of valuable in- 
quiry and matter. 


The Companion to the Almanac; or Year-Book 

of general Information for 1828: Baldwin 
A very useful little volume, The various 
articles of which it is composed appéar to have 
been drawn up with considerable care and abi- 
lity. The paper on the “‘ celestial na of 
che year,”’ in particular, is written ina very pleas- 
ing and instructive style. We say thas much in 
the spirit of justice, though we have felt bound 
to condemn thé low, chandler tricks of trade by 
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they swam in those places unfrequented by the 
alligators.” ’ 


which the Almanac itself, and other publications 
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from the same source, have been brought for- 


ward and propped. 
ES 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
RUSSIA = PERSIA. z 
ON presen the following journal to our readers, we 
t seb agenny bende acknowledging, that it is derived 
a ‘ten othe ison with re perior aes 
as it stam; Tel a very su 
of public interest. Other letters which? have are 
from Petersburgh and Tabreez possess singular import- 
ance at this moment; but we do not feel at liberty to go 
into their details. Suffice it to say, that they are the latest 
from these parts; and that on the frontiers of Persia the 
sated cee er ecminge joapeants wendy apeieel 
forming a ju ins 
of bs al resistance mise to the 








chance of any successful ad- 
vance of the Russians. ‘* The unwise Shah, by deferring 
the pa’ t of the money demanded by Ri (says one 


of our letters) has occasioned a renewal of hostilities; and 
the Russian army was under orders to proceed to Teh- 
ran. It is difficult to foresee the ultimate consequences 
—they must be fatal to Persia, certainly to the Shah, 
He could not await the arrival of the enemy at Tehran; 
and in attempting to quit it with his treasure, he would, 
most likely, be attacked and plundered by his own 
ects.” 


su ‘ 
From Petersburgh we hear so gratifying an account of the 
Em r N , that we are sure it must interest our 
sapdeen, cohen op sanch depenta am the personal charac- 
ters of sovereigns, and particularly, in as far as England 
is concerned, on the personal character of the Russian 
Autocrat. Again, we beg to state that our information 
is from such sources as to entitle it to no common con- 
sideration. ‘*‘ The Emperor nye the writer, an English- 
* man of superior information,) will, I trust, have a 
rosperous reigns certainly no sovereign ever better 
Soorved it. is sentiments are so high and noble, and 
his private and public life are so manly and dignified, 
that he forms a model for gentlemen and monarchs. 
This opinion is not simply my own, however confirmed 
by my experience, but the same that I hear 
from all the ft ministers, who have been strict ob- 
servers of his uct, and who have seen him in days 
of difficulty and in hours of pleasure.” 
For the welfare of land and of Europe, we know not 
that woceuld am amore satisfactory statement than 
the Emperor Nicolas, which is written 


this sketch o 
* by a most competent witness, and ly never ex- 
pected to meet the public eye—consequently the more 


valuable. ‘ - 
The narrative appears to us to be extremely characteristic 
of Persia at this eventful time.—Ed. L. G.) 

A DETAIL OF OCCURRENCES AT TABREEZ, 
“From Oct. 24, to Nov. 5, 1827. 
WEeEDNEspDAY, Oct. 24th.—In the morning 
Jetters arrived from Soufian, addressed to Aga 
Reza and other heads of the divisions (kud 
khudas) of Tabreez: they were written’ by the 
sons of Nuzzur Alli Khan, late chief of Maraud, 
to inform the people of this city of the intended 
early advance of the Russian force which some 
days ago had arrived in that district. It was 
recommended that no opposition or resistance 
should be made ; for if the inhabitants remained 
quiet, violence would not be offered to their 
lives or property. These letters being inter- 
cepted, were brought to the assuff ed dowlah 
Alli yar Khan, who immediately summoned 
the persons to whom they were addressed, and 
accused them’ of inviting the enemy to the city. 
The kud khudas, in the strongest terms, re- 

lled this charge; but the contents of the 
etters having become public, the effect they 
were probably intended to produce was per- 
fectly fulfilled. Later in the morning, a shah’s 
ghollaum reached the city from Soufian.' He 
reported that. a strong advanced guard had 
arrived at that village just as he was quitting 
it. The alarm from this moment rapidly spread 
to every corner of Tabreez. The inhabitants 
of the suburbs were seen hurrying to find 
refuge within the walls ; while the citizens, in 
smaller numbers, were endeavouring to escape 
into the country. Fear and extreme alarm 
were depicted on the countenances of all.—_The 
present report of the approach of the Russian 
army did not pass unheeded by the Arrauk and 
Mazaunderoun troops, who, to the number of 
5 or 6000 men, had been left by the shah for 
the defence of the city. They were observed 
quietly to lead their cattle, and, in small parties, 
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to move out of thetown. This aihagg 
became very general t them. ‘ore 
mid-day the whole body Tot aseaty quitted, on 
the road to Téhran: some few of the chiefs 
and less cowardly men alone remained linger- 
ing about the p Alli yar Khan was not 
early informed of the desertion of the troops. 
It is believed that their alarm was increased by 
the threats of the inhabitants of Tabreez, who, 
besides having a great antipathy to the south- 
erns, were anxious that their deserted guard- 
ians might leave the city, being either appre- 
hensive that they might attempt to plunder it 
before they quitted, or, by a weak defence, 
might subject the town to ill treatment from 
the Russians. “Alli yar ‘Khan, when apprised 
of their flight, could only send some of their 
chiefs and his own immediate followers to stop 
the runaways. In his anger he likewise or- 
dered the Tabreez people to pursue and plunder 
them. His orders were no sooner issued, than 
a portion of the armed ‘citizens attacked and 
stripped the southerns ‘who still remained at 
their posts. About one o’clock there were 
very few left of the 5000: four hundred were 
indeed brought back ; tliey were secured within 
the walls of the citadel (Ark), to prevent a second 
flight ; but on closing the gate which opens to 
the town, it was forgotten that there was an- 
other behind the old building, from whence the 
confined made their escape. The Arrauk troops 
were chiefly encamped between the outer and 
inner walls: many tents and other baggage 
were left on tlie ground. At this period two 
battalions, eveti two companies, of Russians 
would have taken possession of the city—The 
two battalions of Sh grees, encamped at a 
short distance beyond the walls, were then 
ordered to near the town, and take charge of 
the gateways. Alli yar Khan went out to per- 
suade them to act with firmness and fidelity: 
he was listened to for a short time ; but abusive 
terms were shortly bestowed upon him, and 
some stones thtown. Throughout the day the 
most contradictory reports prevailed ; so much 
so, that it was confidently asserted that Abbas 
Mirza would before the evening arrive with 
the army from Khoeg. Syfe al Maulk Mirza 
had been sent with a ‘large body of cavalry 
towards Soufian to reconnoitre. Towards sun- 
set there was a greater appearance of tran- 
quillity throughout. Tabreez: it was believed 
that the prince had reached the bridge of the 
Augee, within four miles of the city, and the 
kud khudas were positively ordered out to meet 
him. The prince’s wives yesterday removed 
to the garden ; the chief civil authorities have 
also quitted with their families. 

Thursday, 25th.—It has proved too true 
that the Russian force had reached Soufian : 
last night their camp was at Suning Koorpee, 
twelve miles from thé city. Early in the 
morning their main body was seen advancing. 
On their arrival at the bridge of the Augee, the 


army halted; as if to prepare for action. The 
Shaggangree battalions were stationed on the 
walls on that side of the city; the artillery 
placed a few days ago on the bastions and 
towers wére loaded ; the gates were also se- 
cured. “Alli yar Khan appeared on horseback 
between the inner and outer walls: he endea- 
voured tg encourage the troops to shew some 
resistance, and ordered the guns to be fired. 
Three alone were discharged ; two with blank 
cartridges, the other slotted. The enemy 
were completely out of range, nor were the 
guns directed towards their line of march: 
they only served as a signal for the Persian 
infantry, who fled out 


the: town with the 





utmost celerity. Meer Fatha, the chief of the 





moolahs, with other priests, hastened to the 
spot. He sternly told the assuff to desist in 
further attempts to irritate the Russians, as 
resistance, under existing circumstances, could 
only be injurious—that he might relinquish his 
charge, and go about his business. Alli 
Khan then retired with two attendants, taking 
the road to Tehran. The keys of the gates 
having been concealed, Meer Fatha ordered 
them to be broken open. At the head of the 
priesthood and principal inhabitants, he pro- 
ceeded to meet the general, Prince Arristaff, 
for the purpose of delivering up the town. He 
was well received: assurances were given him 
that none but public property would be seized. 
While the main body advanced, Prince Arri- 
staff, Generals Pankrutraff, Saacken Tcher- 
mitchmatze, Colonel Mauravioff, chief of the 
état-major, and various other officers, entered 
the city by the Constantinople gate, escorted 
by a body of Uhlans and Cossacks. The arsenal 
was first visited, and proper measures adopted 
to secure the stores. Prince Arristaff and his 
suite then went to the palace, which, previously 
to their arrival, had been plundered by the 
Maraud and Nukhsheewaun horsemen, aided by 
the low populace of the city: little else had 
been left in it but carpets, furniture, and 
tents; these were of considerable value.—The 
British flag had been hoisted at the envoy’s 
house : Major Monteith, accompanied by the 
officers, went at 3 P.M. to wait upon the gene- 
ral at the palace. He received them kindly. 
Major Monteith informed the general, that 
although they had orders to quit Tabreez on the 
approach of the Russian army, yet it had not 
been possible to leave, from their unexpected 
advance, and the consequent confusion, which 
deprived the British officers of the means of 
doing so; and he hoped the establishment 
would be treated with consideration. It was 
further begged that a guard might be sent to 
the envoy’s house, in case any disturbance 
should arise in the city.—The Russian officers 
all expressed great surprise that no opposition 
had been made to their advance on approaching 
the place. They expected to have had some 
hard fighting ; but, with the exception of the 
three discharges of artillery, a single grain of 
powder was not flashed on either side. No 
walled city of this extent was ever captured 
with so much ease. The Russians, without the 
smallest apprehension, move singly about the 
streets: the inhabitants are all panic-struck, 
downcast, and preserve the deepest silence.— 
The infantry and artillery of the army have 
encamped under the walls opposite the Con- 
stantinople gate; the cavalry and i 
horse, on the high ground on this side the 
Augee; guards have been placed on the de- 
fences of that face of the walls; the gateways 
have been occupied; a battalion has been quar- 
tered in the Ark, another at the palace. About 
sunset, a Major Sultikoff brought a sergeant’s 
guard to Colonel Macdonald’s quarters. 
Friday, 26th.—Early in the morning I learnt 
that Alli yar Khan had been taken prisoner. 
On leaving the city, he fled along the principal 
avenue which leads to the general route to 
Tehran. Whether Alli yar Khan did not wish 
to make his escape, or whether, as generally 
known, he was fearful of being recognised 
during. the daytime and closely pursued, is 
uncertain; but before he got clear of the gar- 
dens, he sought in the house of Mirza 


Jabbur, a former confidential mirza of the 
Sirdar of Eriwan. Unfortunately this man 
was a connexion of the sons ef the late khan 





of Maraud, who were immediately informed of 
the place of the assuff’s concealment. A party 
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of Cossacks were sent in haste to secure his 
| ane Count Saachen followed with a few 
emen. Alli yar Khan, finding the house 
surrounded, attempted to resist, and even fired 
off his pistols ; he was, however, taken without 
iving or receiving any injury. ond doubt 
e was the chief Somer Pixs panes war 5 
he may probably be also the last person who 
makes any display of resistance. In either 
case, he sealed the ruin of his government..— 
By Mr. Schaumberg we were informed that 
General Arristaff would receive the British 
officers at his encampment two hours before 
regs & We accordingly went, and found 
the infantry and a detachment of dismounted 
cavalry drawn up in a hollow square, close to 
their position near the N.W. face of the town: 
the staff and other groups of officers were 
assembled within the square, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the general. In half an hour 
General Arristaff walked from his tent to the 
parade: he proceeded at a quick pace along 
the front of each battalion, either to congratu- 
late the troops on the capture of Tabreez, or, 
as is the Russian custom, to ask if they were 
well. On passing each corps, he was received 
by an instantaneous acclamation from the 
tanks. He then took his station in the centre 
of the square, where a temporary altar had 
been placed, and a Russian priest stood ready 
to perform divine service. I believe thanks 
were offered for the brilliant successes, and, on 
inquiry, I learnt that mass was performed,—it 
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were cut out with knives. The depredators 
were too numerous to be repelled at the mo- 
ment by the officer on guard, whose con- 
sisted of a very few men. As the work of 
destruction had begun in the interior of the 
palace, which is of great extent, the officer was 
apprised of it by the noise it created : he has- 
tened to prevent the eyjl, and the wretches 
took flight, though he was aecompanied by only 
two or three soldiers. The arrival of a batta- 
lion prevented further disorders. The Cayim 
Makumas, and the houses of the principal Anauk 
civil and military servants of the prince, have 
been likewise plundered by the rabble. These 
violent proceedings were committed on the day 
the Russian army arrived. Prince Arristaff 
and the officers in general express their deep 
regret at these unavoidable and unexpected 
occurrences. Many robberies took place last 
night in the city; the conduct of the Russian 
troops has, however, been in every respect most 
orderly and creditable. 
{To be continued.] 


Paris, March 21. 
I YEsTERDAY visited the Louvre, where the 
crowd was so excessive that it was difficult to 
move. If we are to judge of the ordinary 
classes here by their love of the beaue arts, 
they are a very superior people to those on the 
borders of the Thames: perhaps, however, 
were there more food for the eye in London, 
ale-h and boxing-matches might be aban- 





being the birthday of the empress mother. 
During the whole time prayers were reading, 
Aga Meer Fatha, the head Mahometan priest, 
stood close to the general: the quazee of the 
city and other melihe were likewise present, 
but did not make their appearance till a quarter 
of an hour after the commencement of the 
service. They were stationed near Aga Meer 
Fatha: no particular attention was paid to 
them: it was remarked by a general that they 
had come of their own accord. The troops, 
when prayers were finished, broke into column 
and marched past. There could not have been 
more than 2500 infantry under arms, 200 Don 
Cossacks, 200 of the Caban, and some troops of 
The behaviour of Prince Arristaff and 
the Russian officers towards us was extremely 
courteous and kind. In the evening, the large 
ruined building within the ark was illuminated 
by flambeaux placed along its summit. 
Saturday, 27th.—The army changed ground 
to the open space behind the ruined mosque, 
near the Tehran gate: eight 12-pounders were 
yom towards the city. The prince’s palace 
been pillaged of its furniture before the 
entry of Prince Arristaff into the city. The 
property must have been very valuable : in the 
women’s apartments, rich beddings, a quantity 
of plate, carpets, &c., from deficiency of cattle 
to transport them, had been left; these had 
been carried off by the first plunderers, before 
the general’s arrival. He had only a small 
mt of Uhlans and Cossacks for his 
escort: as many of these as could be spared 
Were placed on sentry at the principal entrances. 
When we visited the palace, none of the pic- 
tures of the large hall of audience had been 
injured ; but on the general’s return to camp, 
numbers of the Tabreez people, and I believe 
some of the Marandees and Nukhsheewaunees, 
entered the palace by doorways which had not 
been secured, or mounted the walls, and com- 
mitted every excess. The windows in many 
parts of the building were destroyed, mirrors 
broken, pictures torn to pieces ; and their ma- 
ty was carried to such a height, that the 
eyes of the portraits of the king and prince 





doned for public exhibitions, and idle hours 
occupied more rationally than they generally 
are in the English metropolis,. The picture of 
Elizabeth, Reine d’Angleterre, was the grand 
point of attraction to the pening multitude. 
That queen is supposed to have breathed her 
last, uttering invectives against Lady Notting- 
ham:— vengeance is so strongly marked on 
her livid countenance, it seems to give life to 
death. Were any moral to be reaped by thus 
depicting the horrible ideal, one might become 
reconciled to M. Laroche lavishing his talents 
on a subject which creates sensations of disgust 
rather than of admiration: generally speaking, 
I believe, portraying our worst passions serves 
to awake, and not to correct them. 

I was much more pleased with the dying 
scene of Talma: in this painting, life is not 
quite extinct in the sufferer, and genius seems 
still to linger over his pale and drawn features ; 
he is surrounded by his friends and relatives, 
whose countenances express, in a superior de- 
gree, that deep interest and anxiety which all 
experience who witness the agonies of death. 
In contemplating this group, the most useful 
lessons may be drawn from it; and though 
the impressions which are left on the mind are 
melancholy, yet they are such as reconcile us 
to death, rather than make us cling to life. 

You will be gratified to hear that your young 
bard, Mr. Lytton Bulwer, is duly appreciated 
in this country: it must be allowed, no nation 
is more liberal of praise, where it is merited, than 
this; and envy, which is the attribute of little 
minds, seems to be almost unknown amongst 
men of genius here. Of Mr. Bulwer, they say: 
‘¢ La maniére de Bulwer ressemble beaucoup a 
celle de Byron, mais il l’imite sans le copier ; 
le talent sait rajeunir comme il sait créer, et 
Yun n’est ni moins difficile ni moins glorieux 
que l’autre.” The translation of the Rebel 
has already passed through two editions, 

Several interesting works. are preparing for 
the press:—Jl’Histoire des Parlemens, par 
M. Barante, pair de France; l’Histoire de la 
Réformation, par Mignet, .auteur de I’Histoire 
de la Révolution Frangaise. These volumes 


are awaited with impatience by the literary 
world, and expectations are raised high as to 
their merits. ~ 

General Segur is also writing a work on the 
History of Russia, and on Peter the Great 
and his reign particularly. There is an ene’ 
in the style of this pan which is peculiar 
captivating. Apropos of authors, the Fren 
are highly amused’ at Sir Walter Scott's be- 
coming gardener, or writing on gardening; 
they say such an undertaking will bring him 
nothing but soucis (a flower which means cares), 
and that all his pensées will wither. M. de Jouy 
is inundating the public with little Hermits: 
he would do better, were he to confine them 
to their cells, than throw them at large on the 
world, whose literary population is already 
overgrown. The other day he sent his new 
work, in which there was nothing new, to a 
lady : the messenger asked for a few sous, as 
a recompense for his trouble ; “* Oh, let him 
keep the volumes,” she replied. However, he 
ry that happy vanity which will ever 

ad him to attribute his fallen fame to want 
of gout in critics. M. Lebrun, the author of 
Marie Stuart, Ulysse, and Le Cid d’Anda- 
lousie, was received the other day at the Aca- 
demy, having first obtained the king’s consent. 
—So much for vanity! M. Roman Fresnel, 
architect, has just published a project of high 
importance, and full of useful views, of which 
the object is that of establishing houses of 
refuge for persons liberated from prison, where 
they may be supplied with work. If this be- 
nevolent design can be executed, society, as 
well as the wretched individuals, will benefit 
by it ; for those unfortunate creatures, gene- 
rally being despised and rejected, are obliged to 
seek in fresh crime a means of existence. It 
is easy to say, “* Go, and’ sin no more ;” but 
no one thinks of providing the means of fol- 
lowing the advice; so that from despair, a 
slight offender often becomes a hardened cri- 
minal, less from inclination than necessity. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


StaMMERING.— M. Majendie has latel 
made an interesting report to the Fren 
Academy, from a commission appointed to take 
into consideration an application from a M. 
Malbouche, * relative to the cure of stammering. 
It appears from the report, that a lady of the 
name of Leigh, an inhabitant of New York, 
who became a widow at the age of thirty-six, 
was received with great kindness into the 
family of a Dr. Yates in that city. One of 
Dr. Yates’s daughters, a girl of eighteen, was 
violently afflicted with stammering. Mrs. 
Leigh was anxicus to shew her gratitude by 
endeavouring to diminish this infirmity. After 
having in vain read all the authors on the sub. 
ject, she applied herself diligently to the ob- 
servation of the case, made numerous expéri- 
ments, and at length devised a system of ex- 
ercising the organs of speech, which effected a 
radical cure in the object of her solicitude. 
She afterwards tried her system on other 
stammerers ; and being uniformly successful, 
she was encouraged to open an institution 
at New York for the cure of stammering. 
Into. this institution a hundred and fifty 
stammerers have been admitted since the year 
1825, and have left it cured. The time ne- 

for a complete cure varies; but its 
length depends much less on the inveteracy 





* An odd Caen et ae eee acho cabincs; although 
of 


not more so than that of Telfair, which was name 





an individual some 
the 


ears resident at Knightsbridg 
who dure of stammmering am sa - 
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of complaint, 
turn of ered of the patient. The 


ceed six weeks; and it is very 


E confided it to 


ther. By him it was transported to the Ne-/ tained. 
therlands: A commission was appointed by | the order in which thin sheets of different sub- 
the king to examine it. By this commission | tances are placed upon one another, influences 
& certain number of stammerers were placed|the quantity of heat which passes through 
under the care of the brothers Malbouche.|them under the same external circumstances. 
They were almost all cured; and the king| Thus, the interposition of a sheet of leather 
of the Netherlands conferred upon the brothers | facilitates the transmission of heat from the 
@ proportionate reward. The secret was after-| skin to cloth, it does not change it from cloth 
wards by the government; and a}to cloth, and it obstructs it from cloth to 
distinguished physician was intrusted with it, | marble. 


the purpose of curing pauper-stammerers ; 
on the sole condition that they should not 
divulge the means by which they had re- 
ye lagen Mh hie ly oof . M. 

jendie. proceeds to state that Mrs. Leigh’s 
method is known in England, where several 
stammerers have been cured by Dr. Hart. 
He adds, erroneously, that under the same 
process Mr. Dugald Stewart was cured of a 


vice of agg we seul of bis ad. co-efficient of friction is not the same with 





vanced age, waster. happen 
heew fey by was ro Mr.  sePa that |Teference to different substances; thirdly, 
r. Stewart was indebted for that benefit.*| that by narrowing the superior orifice of a 


ter’s systems are identical, we have no means 
of ascertaining. The report of the French 
commission closes by describing various cases 
of stammering which under the eye of the 
commission had been successfully treated by 
Mrs. Leigh’s method; and by lamenting 
“ that the inventor of the system, mistaking 
her rea] interest, and not sufficiently valuing 
the happiness of being useful to her fellow- 
creatures, had not thought proper to conform 
to the honourable practice established in our 
days, of rendering public every discovery be- 
néficial to hunianity.” 


A new THERMOMETER.—A new and very 
Qseful instrument has been invented by 
M. Fourrier, which he calls a thermometer of 
contact. This instrument ascertains with ac. 
curacy the greater or less facility with which 
heat passes through sheets, or thin plates of 
different bodies. Every body knows, that on 
touching different substances maintained at 
the same temperature, the same calorific im- 

) is not received, in consequence of the 
different ¢onductibility of those bodies. It is 
even ¢ to cover those bodies with a 
thin sheet of paper, sensibly to change the 
effect of the contact. If, then, on a support 
kept at a constant temperature,—for éxample, 
at that of melting ice,—thin sheets of different 
Substances are suceéssively applied, the simple 
contact of the paked hand will suffice to class a 
great number of them according to their order 
of conduetibility. But this method is by no 
méans accurate, and is liable to other inconve- 
hiences. M. Fourrier’s instrument may be 
considered as an improved hand, and minutely 
establishes the facts to which the application 
of the hand only makes an approximation. It 
is extremely sim It consists of a cone of 
very thin iron, with mercury, and termi- 











than on the en and | nated at its circular base by a skin of moderate 

yp thickness. A thermometer is placed in the 
course of treatment, however, does not ex-|mercury. It is this skin which is put on the 
sry common to/|thin sheet applied to the support. 
see the wished-for result obtained in a few) tact is very intimate, in consequence of its 
days, or even in a few hours. Thé inventress| flexibility ; and the thermometer indicates the 
of the system, desirous of extending it to| variations of temperature, By this instrument 
M. Malbouche’s bro-}many curious facts have already been ascer- 


been made in France for the purpose of as- 
certaining the laws regulating the rapidity 
with which hot air passes through flues, &c. 


oppose to the passage of hot air a resistance 


proportioned to the length of the pipe, the 
square of the rapidity, and in an inverse 


Whether or not Mrs. Leigh’s and Mr. Bros.| fue, the rapidity of the passage of the air 


now 
Oren. | NEW calls wipe out old calls ; and, unhappily, 
the opportunities given for the the 


e con- 


For instance, it has been shewn that 


_ Heat.—Numeréus experiments have lately 
The results appear to be,—first, that flues 


ratio to the diameter; secondly, that the 


through that orifice on increasing to a 
certain limit, which is the rapidity resulting 
from the pressure that takes place at the in- 
ferior end of the pipe ; fourthhy, that by nar- 
rowing the inferior orifice of a flue, the 
of air passing through (Ja dépense) diminishes 
solely in proportion to the diaméter of the 
orifice, and co’ ently that the rapidity in 
the orifice itself Increases in an inverse ratio 
to its diameter. The two last results are 
capable of numerous applications to the useful 
arts. A sttong draught is frequently indis- 
pensable. Hitherto only two elements have 
entered into the estimate of draught ; —the 
height of the chimney, and the temperature 
of the hot air. To increase the height of a 
chimney, however, is always attended with con- 
siderable expense ; and it cannot be heightened 
indefinitely ; and to increase the température 
of thé hot air costs much fuel. It now appears 
that the diameter of thé chimney is also a 
powérful element in draught ; limited, when 
the superior orifice is fixed ; indefinite, when 
it is not so; and this element costs very little 
expense. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CamsBripGg, March 29.—At the congregation on Friday, 
| EF dae A Lo t the Rev. W. 
WwW » M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Professor of Mineralogy, in the room of the Rev. J. S. 
Henslow, now Professor of Botany. 

At the above congregation the following degrees were 
conferred :— 


Master of Arts.—Rev. J. T. Bennett, St. Peter’s College. 
ak A. aw. Sow gh am Riddell, Fellows; 
. Johnstone, . W. Goode, C. W. Bollaerts, Trinit 
College; Rev. Pe Pooley, Fellow, Rev. H. Cleveland, 
Rev, F. C. B. Earle, St. John’s College; Rev. E. Ventris, 
ad ny Jb Aa ee ee 
broke College; . J. Graham, Fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege; Rev. S. W. Waud, Fellow of Magdalen Co ; 

J. G. Cross, Downing ae 
Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. W. Fenn, Catharine Hall. 





PINS ARTS. 
MONUMENT TO GEORGE ItI. 


blic, of late thenneat ad by 
pu years, to express ves 
subscriptions to funeral monuments have been 


ae Sa Ot are to sanctify the last cold 
debt of national adniiration titade, we 
will not believe that the memory of our re. 
vered George IIT. is likely to be tnhadllowed. 
The subscription for a public monumeiif to him 
was brought forward some years ago: cértain 
occurrences led to a division of sentiment as 
to the most proper mode of carrying into effect 
the wishes of his people. This, unfortunately, 
marred the original proposal ; and in conse. 
= of the interruption occasioned by dif. 
erence of opinion, the whole design slept for 
@ season. ere was, however, a Considerable 
fund collected, and miore subscribed which had 
not been called for. Under these circumistances, 
several gentlemen (of the original committees 

who had embarked heartily in the first pro- 
position, and who felt that a few years ought 
not to, nor did not, cast oblivion ovér thé 
affections of his subjects for their late king, 
—after various conferences and arrangements 
of considerable difficulty, procured a Y ge 
ory Bee subscribers, last Wednesday, at 
which Lord Kenyon presided. The discussion 
which arose was very various; but the result, 
under his lordship’s intelligent and judiciously 
inquisitorial auspices, was extremely satisfactory. 
t was confessed that the plan for a very 
grand National Monument was not likely to 
be carried into execution.* But the realised 
fund amounted to above 3000J., independent of 
nearly as much unpaid subscriptions; and it 
was agreed, that upon realising the total, (with« 
out reckoning on the receipt of all that had 
been subscribed,) a proposition might be sub- 
mitted to the subscribers generally, for a véry 


body | gratifying appropriation of the fund. Resohi- 


tions were entered into to this effect. For out 
parts, we are free to say, having had cognisance 
of this proposal from its commencement, having 
seen the causes which led to its blight in 
first instance, and having witnessed its promis. 
ing resuscitation, it is our opinion that it will 
yet certainly reach a prosperous issué. ‘That 
the committee appointed at this general meet- 
ing will be able to report to the next assembly 
of the same kind, ta tly fixed by the n 
chairman for the 4th day of June,) the posses- 
sion of a sufficient fund for the erection of a 
memorial worthy of public favour, we Have no 
réason to doubt ; but we would fain’ hope that 
the design will not be suffered to stop here. 
One word from our Monarch would make thé 
(perhaps) 5000/. to. be appliéd, many tirhes that 
amount ; and we should witness a superb work of 
art, entirely worthy of the virtues of George IIT., 
the filial affection of his successor, the love of a 
loyal people, and the genius of the age in which 
we live, Should this hope be disappointed, it 
is, at any rate, pleasing to know, that the sub- 
scription will enable the subscribers to eréct, in 
some obvious situation, and not unworthy of 
taste, an upright figuré of their upright Ring. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET. 


humour; his colouring is brilliant and clear, 
and his pencil facile; but.we wish he had not 
been infected with the present rage for - 
painting. It is carried to an 








too frequent. But though too many claims have 
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We have mischievous monkeys, 
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meditating | tears of the forlorn foreignér, and he trudged | (seventeen, wé believe) are double; Ist, ‘on 


political monkeys, boxing monkeys, | away either to re-enact the scene elsewhere|paper; and 2d, on that kind of enatiel of 
médical monkeys, patient monkeys, military |(for it is not an uncommon one), or to enjoy | which we have heretofore spoken in déestribing 


monkeys, drunken monkeys, eoxcomb monkeys, 


watchmen monkeys, artist monkeys,—in short, |us was the conduct of a spectator; a 


the fruits of his ingenuity. But what amused |gold, silver, an@ other metallic printing or 
af a ragged, engraving, now no longer a novelty in London, 


as Shylock - “a whole wilderness of | dirty, little rascal, who was selfing, from 2 5} as we receive cards in that style almost as fre- 
»” 


monkeys. 
monkey in this.” 


No, 154. The Fire-King. D.T. Egerton.—| stopped awhile till the street had new pas- 
Mr, Egerton has again visited the marvellous |sengers, when he dashed all his box of flints 
and supernatural world; and in this, and|upon the pavement, and began to weep as if 
No. 441, The Water-King, has shewn ajhe was utterly ruined. 
powerful imagination. As a variety in an|tation, like most imitations, failed: the mob 
i laughed, and, by and by, the beadle came and 
very advantageous ; but they may be too fre-| whipped the miserable urchin out of the place, 
quently repeated. who gathered up his flint.stones, that would 

No. 39. The Flight ; from the Jealous Wife.|not break like ‘* imashes,” and departed, but 
T. Clater...Although not directly a scene from | not in peace. 

No. 56. The Mask. W. Gill.—A little gem; 
costume and character of Old Courteous are | perfectly depicting infantile mirth on the one 
well applied; and the story is happily told.| hand, and infantile fear on the other. The 
Brilliant in colouring, and spirited in execution, | thought is not new; but it was never better 
this highly finished cabinet picture ranks among | expressed. 

No. 57. Dead Game. 

No. 175. The Love-Tale. J. Wood.—How | pity that this beautiful and skilfully executed 
the tale is told, we do not readily perceive—that | cabinet picture has not a clearer back-ground. 
We are no admirers of mechanical flatness, 


exhibition, such works as these are occasionally 


the comedy, the idea is derived from it. The 


the best works of its class. 


tnust be left to the imagination: how it is 


painted, all may see ;—in our opinion, beauti-|either in painting or in engraving; but the 
fully. It is evidently. thé wish of this artist to | spottiness of the back-ground in this otherwise 
unite the classic in character with the gay in| fine work is very injurious, and destroys all 
colour. We think, however, that in No. 435. | repose. 


Female Friendship, draped figures would have 
been better: ladies don’t sit and chat naked in 
modern times, or in Europe. 

No. 51. ‘* Massa out; Sambo werry dry!” 
H. op good thought, beautifully exe- 
cuted. 


tric rather than useful. 


to he one of Mr. Knight’s best productions, as 
well as one of the best imitations that we have 
seen of the Flemish school. 

No. 331. Children in the Wood, from a 
Sketch of the late Miss Spilsbury. Miss E. F. 


Dagley.—It was but the other day that we gave| A BEAUTIFUL architectural print. It does 
just praise to one of the productions of Miss | eq 


Dagley’s pen, and we have now the same gra~ 
tifying duty to perform with reference to one of 
the productions of her pencil. This is a very 
pleasing and unaffected little picture. Fre- 
quently as the subject has been painted, we do 
not recollect that we ever saw it treated with 


will it be felt that there is, | flints for tinder and other domestic purposes. 
as the old saying has it, “‘ too much of the| We thought there was something curious in 


But, alas! the imi. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
His Most Gracious Majesty King George the 
Fourth. Engraved by W. Say, from a Pic. 
ture by J. Northcote, Esq. R.A. Sams. 
eral effect of this print is pleasing and 


e gleam of light, however, though | THE g 
: we are not quite so well satisfied 


well and deceptively painted, we do not think | powe J uit vel ; 
very advantageous to the picture. It is eccen-| with the details. The original ps (evi- 
dently suggested by Vandyke’s fine 

No. 195. Dry Reading. J. Knight.—What- | portrait of Charles the First) is now exhibiting 
ever the reading may be, there is nothing dry | at the Gallery of the British Artists, in Suffolk 
in the painting, which we may safely pronounce | Street. By the by, the horse is the horse of 
King Charles at Charing Cross. 
The King’s Court of Trinity College. En- 
ved by H. Le Keux, from a Drawing by 


ual credit to the talents of the designer and 
to those of the engraver. 
Odds and Ends; from the Portfolio of an 
No. I. B. Steuart. 
AMUSING trifles ; the first attempts, we under- 
stand, of a young etcher. . 


B. Blake.It is a 


equestrian 


mote simplicity, and truth of expression and 


No. 99. “‘ Oimé. Sania Maria.” J. Holmes.| J. Howitt. No. Ill. T. Griffiths, and R. 
—Catastrophes like this pictured accident of the} _ Jennings. 
poor Italian boy, too often excite mirth instead | Tax present number contains ‘‘ Wood Grouse,” 
of commiseration ; but that is no fault of the |“ Bustard,” “ Coot and Moorhen,” and “‘ Rab- 
painter's: he does not desire you to “‘ laugh at| bit.” They are all represented with great 
calamity,” ot “ mock when disaster cometh :”’| fidelity. Considered as works of art, the last- 
he must avail himself of any incident that gives | mentioned plate is our favourite. 
him an opportunity of shewing his skill; and omaha 
must paint things, not as they ought to be, but| Retch’s Shakespeare.—Of thid German illus- 
as they are. We think that Mr. Holmes has|tration of our immortal bard, produced by 
very successful in this performance: | Ernst Fleischer of Leipsig, the first No. (Ham- 
+80 than an imitation we once witnessed |let) is announced for immediate publication. 
of his pictorial catastrophe. Une of these| It has been our good fortune to see a magnifi- 
wandering Italian artists in Fp en Aes mo cent copy eg yy tation to the 
tay of juvenile mio-| highest quarter in this kingdom; and though 
whether by acel ' i 


\ Medey 


cite compassion and draw forth relief: rar mechanical taste and novelty displayed ppt 
Pence, and even some silver, soon dried fhe|cuting- the accessory parts. The etchings 


Gitte sean his whole t 
pieces dent} not an object for remark, it is undou one 
tempumen ios the ill success of rf ce. The style in which it is got 
‘we cannot te! t he was 
piteously. Such di the 


ing most 1 
to ex-| the of the s; there is éxtraordi 


The British Preserve; drawn and etched by 


splendid even for royalty ; and besides 


quently as in plain papér and ink. The designs 
are replete with characteristics which might be 
his manner, and watched the result. He} expected from the illustrator of the Faust and 
Fridolin; the conceptions throughout are 
highly poetical. As for their antiquarian cor- 
rectness, whether in architecture, costume, or 
arms, we beg to deliver no opinion; but their 
merit is of a more im tive and intpres- 
sive order. Several of the stenes are indeed 
wonderfully fine ; and we rejoice to find Shake- 
speare so felt and understood in a foreign land. 


Having alluded to the ty pographical orna- 


ments, we have to specify printing in gold and 
silver letters ; but in this splendid copy these 
have been coloured and shaded by the hand, 
and a surprising effect produced. e are not, 
however, behind the Continent in this branch 


of art ; for we have on our table at thismoment 
some exquisite specimens of the skill of Messrs. 
Howlett and Brimmer. Their cards in gold 
and ruby intermingled are very tasteful; but. 
the most wonderful display of their art is an 
edition of Pope’s Messiah, so exquisitely finish- 
ed in that manner, that we can convey no 
notion of its beauty, and must tell our readers 
to procure it as a curiosity. 


MR, HOBDAY’S GALLERY, PALL MALL. 
Our Gazette of the 15th of March gave notice 
of a valuable acquisition about to be made to 
this collection of modern art, from the peneil 
of Thos. Stothard, Esq. R.A. The paintings 
consist of the Shakespeare Characters, the Oan- 
terbury Pilgrims (painted as a Companion to 
the Characters), the Deserted Vi and a 
Titian-like composition of Diana Nynrphs. 
To these are added two pictures from the 
pencil of Morland; one of them, a Study of 
Pigs, painted for the Morland Galle of | the 
late J. R. Smith, which may be considered a 
chef d’euvre. of this artist; and an Interior by 
the same, 

In the four paintings by Stothard will be 
séen the united powers of his variéd and fasci. 
nating pencil, comprehending the first qualities 
in art, grace, humour, and pathos. * It may 
remarked, that in no instance of his praetice 
does it appear, that a more suitable subject 
could have occurred to this artist than that of 
the Shakespeare Characters, for bringing these 
qualities into view: accordingly we find im this 
performance all that can allure in the gaiety of 
Comedy, and all that can affect the mind im the 
terrific of Tragedy ; the whole presenting an 
harmonious and graduated scale of emotions and 
passions, from their lightest to their deepest 
tone. Bélonging to thé same collection are 
some choice drawings by Girtin, Turner, Oweit, 
Dewint, Havell, &c.: among them, a Cottage by 
Girtin, a Swiss View by Turner, and a Calm by 
Owen, are examples of the highest exeellence in 
water-colour painting. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LOST FEELINGS. 

Wee? not because our beauty wears 
Beneath the wings of Time, 

And age contracts the brow with cares | 
That once was raised sublime ! 

Weep not because the beamless eye 
No dumb delight can speak ; 











And fresh and fair no longer lie 
Joy-tints upon the cheek. 
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No! weep not that the ruin-trace 
Of wasting Time. is seen 

Around the form, and in the face, 
Where beauty’s bloom has been. 


_ But weep the inward wreck we feel, 
As hoary years depart ; 
And Time's effacing fingers steal 
Young feelings from the heart ! 


Those joyous thoughts that rise and spring 
From ont the buoyant mind— 

Like summer bees upon the wing, 
Or echoes on the wind. 


The hopes that waken every hour, 
Like blossoms from a soul, 

Where sorrow sheds no blighting power, 
And care has no control. 


And all the rich enchantment thrown 
On life’s fair scene around, 

As if the world within a zone 
Of happiness were bound. 


Oh! these endure a mournful doom, 
As day by day they die— 

Till age becomes a barren tomb, 
Where wither’d feelings lie! 


R. MonTGOMERY. 
London, March 31, 1828. 


THE SKY. 


** The sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 
Is looked up to the more because heaven is there.” 


Moore. 
Farr sky! what hast thou in the time of 
spring ? 
Birds borne along on the joyous wing, 
Feathery clouds and fleeting showers, 
Odours breathed up from the fresh-blown 
flowers, 
Echoes of voices and song on earth, 
Of the child’s light laugh and the peasant’s 
mirth, . 
Blue gleams bright from the sun-ray’s kiss, 
And trembling as if with excess of bliss. 


And what is thine in the summer eve, 
When the full bright sun hath taken his leave ? 
Clouds that are rich as young Hope’s dreams, 
Rainbow colouring and amber beams, 

Flushes of crimson glory growing, 

Like a maiden’s blush, more intensely glowing, 
Beneath the ardent gazer’s view, 

Purple twilight and fragrant dew. 


What hast thou in the depth of night ? 
Grandeur, and beauty, and calm moonlight, 
Stars—bright stars, on their thrones on high, 
Making their voiceless melody ; 

. Prayers sent up from the sleepless bed, 
Sounds of the weary sentinel’s tread, 
Murmurs from forests by light winds stirred, 
And sweet, sweet music from night’s own bird. 


What is below thee? A land of sin, 

Where Sorrow and Death have entered in; 

Where tears have darkened the brightest eyes, 

And the rosiest lip breathes forth sad sighs ; 

Where the sunny curls blanche with the hand 
of Time, 

Amd the purest spirits are tinged with crime ; 

Where the flowers, and the trees, and the birds, 
must die, 

And all things tell of mortality. 


What is beyond thee? A world where the 
power 

Of Time cannot wither a single flower; 

Where the earthy stains of our human clay 

In the streams of mercy are washed away ; 

Where there comes not a shade o’er the tran- 
quil brow, 


Fair sky ! we forget half our sorrow and care , 
When we gaze upon thee, and think heaven is es ee 
there. 


THE annual dinner of the members.and friends 


Mane hee Beowus.® of this Fund was held on Monday last, at the 


Freemasons’ Tavern, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex in the chair. 





SIGHTS _OF LONDON. 


Drury Lane Funp.—Of the anniversary | honoured the company by singing from the 
of this most meritorious fund, the best memo- | ladies’ gallery; Signor Huerta performed ad- 
rial we can keep is, that nearly 1500/. was pro-|™mirably on the guitar, producing almost the 
duced by it. Owing to the bodily indisposition | effect of a whole orchestra, and was particularly 
of the Duke of Clarence, and the not bodily | happy in imitating the kettle-drums, by beat- 
indisposition of the Duke of Sussex, the chair|ing on the sounding board. Master Burke 
was taken, and its duties well discharged, by performed an air, with variations, on the violin, 
Lord Normanby. : 

Messrs. Cooper and Harley entitled them-| were performed by professors of eminence : — 
selves to more than dramatic praise, by their | the whole forming an excellent prelude to the 
addresses on the dctasion, where the interests | Superb concert to be held on Thursday. next 
of their less fortunate brethren were concerned ; | 4t the King’s Theatre, for the benefit of the 
and what with song and sentiment, no enter- | charity. 

—— of above’ three hundred strong could 

ave been more acceptable. . . . 

have given the Duke of St. Albans a speech rtd - ewe at which his yal 
about his lady, which he did not deliver; but|— let. . ale > th hinhe ha Lohse ye = 
there was no harm in embellishing a point, S pestect galaxy of the Righest susie! talent 
about distributing the wealth earned from in|” the country, foreign as well as native. The 
dustry, in favour of the necessitons of that pro- company were about 150 in number, and the 
fession to which the duchess had belonged. 


The newspapers 


The music, under the direction of Sir G, 
Smart, went off exceedingly well; Miss Hughes 


and sung a comic song ; and several good glees 





Tue MeEtopists’ Crus had a grand 


allery was filled with fair auditors. The 
ealth of the royal visiter was drank with ac- 








A conseq tly, that 





And the voice never sounds in one tone of wo. 





J Low ser 
general rncplee and are not 


clamations, for which his Royal Highness re- 
turned thanks, and proposed the chairman, 
W. Mudford, Esq., which was also received 


ith at applause. Mr. Mudford, havin; 
TE Oratorios closed for the season on Friday | + ro" OPP * 8 
in last week ; the pit, as on a former wenn, Highness uuisad’ G tele tk Maen 
being women egg and the house in every 
art very we led. If the object of music| .); : . 
{like the sister arts) be to please onl we which (Serty) is now ‘Silled up. Songs, geet, 
have no reason boa nd fault with manage- 
ment for introducing a variety of styles, adapted : : 
to different tastes, as by such means that end and harmonious entertainment. 
is more likely to be attained. Thus for those ; 
who love he siatvaiions and imaginative in DRAMA. 
instrumental effect, there was Weber’s over- KING’S THEATRE. 
ture to Oberon. For those who are gratified | WE purpose taking a hasty survey of the per- 
only by what is truly solid and scientific in|formances exhibited at this theatre up to 
vocal and instrumental music combined, Mo-| Easter. On the whole, the present manage- 
zart’s second grand motetto: the scene from|™ent has been very. active and praiseworthy. 
Handel’s Oratorio of Israel in Egypt, and the| The season commenced on the 12th of January, 
Hallelujah from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, | With the presentation of Mayerbeer’s Margharita 
might delight the most fastidious, both with|¢4njou, introducing Caradori and the dark- 
pect to the music and the performance: and eyed Brambilla. To this succeeded, for a single 
the admirers of the Italian Opera might be| ight, as a make-shift, Tancredi, displaced on 
gratified by Pasta, Brambilla, Madame Feron, | the Tuesday by Ze/mira, with the great Pasta. 
ignor De Begnis, who were each excel- Two nights after, Otello was produced; and 
lent in their respective departments. : ’ 
‘ We must notice, as an honour to our modern | Margharita ennuyéed a Tuesday’s audience. 
English school of composition, Bishop’s battle|Qn Saturday the 10th February, La Rosa 
of the angels, from Milton, which Mr. Braham | Bianca et Rosa Rossa was for the first time 
sung in his best style. There were also various | "presented, and unequivocally received. It 
pleasing songs and ballads, &c. well executed |*@" for three nights. Tanoredi again for a 
by Miss Hughes, Miss Shirreff, Miss Love,| Single evening. Madame Schutz next made 
and Mr. Horncastle. Miss Hughes was much 
more successful in the ballad, ‘* Over sea and|She or the opera were too good or too bad, 
over mountafhs,’”than in the “ Soldier tired.’’ | Since both were shelfed.* Otello and Tancredi 
Miss Grant, like most of the pupils-of the| Were next alternately played ; followed by Ji 
Royal Academy, sings Italian better than Eng- Crociato, to introduce Pasta in Vellati’s former 
lish, and was admirable in the recitative and|Part-. This, notwithstanding much_ puffing, 
aria, ** Ah ! compir,” by Guglielmi, which Mr. 
Mori accompanied sweetly on the violin. Mr. , 
Labarre onan guise - the harp, and was stead. We hope for better things hereafter. 
very justly applauded. 


member of the club; the whole number of 


and every variety of vocal and instrumental 
music, completed the enjoyments of this social 





during the interregnum of preparation, the 


her début, in Mozart’s Clemenza; and either. 


failed ; and up to the present period, . Tancredi, 
Otello, or the Clemenza, have been given in its 


The ballets have been in number four or 
five: Hassan et le Calife, Le Sicilien. ow 
L’ Amour Peintre, and Phillis et Mélibée, with 
others: the dancing in these is for the most 


ecage of seventeen; Dut surely it is 2. thing of | Part eeeneenny excellent—perhaps a little 
juen| too . 


rench. What could be desired better, in 





** We have heard, as a reason for this, that Pasta, who 
had before demanded a rest for three weeks, 


immediate! 
came forward and demanded to run through all her best 
characters. 
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their way, than such people as Anatole Albert, 
Brocard, in, and Le Comte ? The dresses 
and costume were in many instances (Le Calife 
in particular,) superb. t us, however, beg 
to be indulged with a showy spectacle after 
Easter. 

So, the glorious Sontag is arrived, or is arriv- 
ing!—for at the moment of writing we are 
uncertain. This is as it should be, — deserves, 
and will meet with, en ment. What 
houses! Now could the two stars, Pasta and 
she (the fairest Sunday in the year), be in- 
duced to shine in the same hemisphere, or, 
more vulgarly, to act together—what a treat! 
We trust this is not physically impossible, 


ADELPHI. 

On Saturday last, this well-conducted theatre 
closed its season, which has been one productive 
of continual novelty and much entertainment 
and attraction in the different moods of the gay 
and the graver muse. The performances were 
Presumptive Evidence, the Scapegrace, and 
London and Paris: the first an excellent sam- 
ple of deep-wrought interest; and the last 
two as fair specimens of the humorous and 
comic. Having, when these and other pieces 
were brought out, done justice to their merits 
and to the merits of the principal actors 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates, Terry, Mrs. Hughes, 
Mrs. Daly, T. P. Cooke, Reeve, Wilkin- 
son, Buckstone, Benson Hill, and Gallott, we 
shall now only repeat that Mr. Hill has been 
gradually increasing that good understanding 
with the public which is so essential to the de- 
velopment of a performer’s talents, and conse- 
quently so essential to his success ;—and that 
Mr. Gallott, taking several parts in the first 
instance assigned to others, has displayed much 
versatility and ability. For Mrs. Yates, always 
charming, gracefully feminine, and elegant, 
even in casts which might seem to defy these 
engaging qualities, we had on this occasion a 
substitute in Miss Curtis, who played Lady 
Volatile.. It must be confessed, that she boyed 
it with as much modesty and decorum as was 
possible; but appearances were very largely 
against her;.and as critics we may observe, 
without any breach of courtesy, that at her 
exit from the stage, she will not leave her 
equal behind. Indeed she far surpassed the 
lady she succeeded, in one part of her perform. 
ance. At the end of the second piece, Yates, in 
a clever address, alluded to the small size of the 
theatre, and, with great truth, as the audience of 
this evening could testify, to the magnitude of 
some of its productions. He heped its merri- 
ment, and other admirable qualifications, were 
not to be measured by the space of the stage; 
and the loud applauses with which his speech 
was received, proved how heartily the public 
acknowledged the pleasure it had received from 
his exertions. His own single-handed Mono- 
polylogue, of which we hear a very favourable 
report, was announced for after Easter. 





VARIETIES. 

Quentovic.._— A memoir by M. Boucher, of 
Abbeville; on the position of the ancient port 
of Quentovic, which was destroyed by the Nor- 
mans, in the year 842, has been lately sent to 
the French Academy, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Publication. 

The Grand Concert at Guildhall, which we 
mentioned in a preceding Number, took place 
on Saturday last, instead of Thursday, levee- 
tw It —— fully attended, and the produce, 

r avery benevolent purpose, was, we rejoice 
mate, considerable 


Christianity.—At the last general meeting 
of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, the board agreed to place at the 
disposal of his grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Armagh the sum of £1,000 for the purpose of 
promoting Christian knowledge in Ireland. 
In connexion with this subject, we understand 
that Messrs. Rivington and Ca intend to publish 
the discourse which was delivered, in August 
last, by the Rev. Stephen Cligsold, at the Tri- 
nity Church, Cheltenham, on the subject of 
the late distresses, and the diffusion of Chris- 
tian knowledge, in Ireland. 

Earthquake.—On the 15th of November last, 
at six o’clock in the evening, a shock was felt 
in the town of Popayan, about eighty leagues 
from the capital of Colombia, which was im- 
mediately followed by an undulatory motion, 
that lasted three or four minutes. The direc- 
tion of this motion was from the S.E. to N.W. 
During the whole night the earth was sensibly 
affected, and every forty or fifty minutes a 
shock, more or less violent, took place. At 
three quarters after eleven in the morning, 
these shocks became so frequent and irresistible, 
that a large part of the town was destroyed. 
Several shocks afterwards occurred, until at 
length they were terminated by an eruption of 
lava, which burst forth from the neighbouring 
volcanic mountain of Purace, and which swept 
away several villages through which it passed. 

Ruins of the Brunswick Theatre.—A small 
view of these ruins, on stone, by B. Dixie, 
may be mentioned among our Varieties as one 
of the means for preserving a memorial of this 
unfortunate event. 

Mr. James Sadler.—This veteran aeronaut, 
a man of great courage and enterprise, as well 
as of talent and intelligence, died last week at 
his native place, Oxford, aged 73. We were 
well acquainted with Mr. Sadler for a number 
of years, and can speak of him as a modest and 
unassuming man, full of enthusiasm in a pur- 
suit not so common at his day as jt afterwards 
became; and though not so fortunate as he de- 
served, yet as well deserving of the esteem and 
respect of the world as if he had been more 
prosperous. 

Death of Young Park.—We lament to see it 
stated that this interesting individual has become 
another victim to African enterprise. A letter 
from Cape Coast Castle to Mr. Secretary Hay, 
announces that he died in the Akimboo country, 
a little to the south-east of Accoa, some time in 
October. This melancholy event, we are so 


deration on the part of our countryman ; for 
it is related, that on the occasion of the annual 
festival or yam custom, which the natives were 
assembled on a large plain to celebrate,—he 
would not be dissuaded by the ming from 
mounting a fetish, or sacred tree, for the pur- 
pose of sketching the scene. The consequence 
of this profanation was, that within two days 
he was poisoned by the marabouts or priests. 
Botany.— Experiments recently made seem 
to shew that the pollen of plants, so far from 
having any analogy (as hitherto supposed) to 
spermatic animalculs, is not even composed of 
organic bodies. i: 
‘Athens.—M. Fauvel, formerly the French 
consul at Athens, and of whom Lord Byron 
speaks so honourably in his notes to Childe 
Harold, now lives at Smyrna. He is distin- 
guished by various important discoverjes in 
archeology, and still more by the recollection 
of the signal services which he rendered to the 
artists and other travellers who visited Athens. 
When the Greek revolution broke out, M. 





|Fauvel had inhabited Athens for: forty. years. 


rry of Cha 
to learn, was produced by a want of due consi- Char 


Compelled to quit his peaceful retreat, he left 
behind him a cabinet of objects of art which he 
had passed his life in collecting ; and which no 
doubt have since been destroyed, either by the 
carelessness of the Greeks, or by the barbarity 
of the Turks. His mind and his imagination 
are constantly returning to his beloved Athens; 
and at the age of eighty-five he is busy in com. 
pleting a model in wax of the Acropolis, the 
town, and the suburbs ; which will be unique 
as regards the finish of the execution, and the 
perfect accuracy of the details.—Foreign Jour- 
nal. 

African Coast.—The powerful currents on 
the western coast of Africa, and especially near 
the Canaries, are the cause of frequent ship- 
wrecks. A hundred and sixty passengers, em- 
barked in a vessel bound for Chili, but wrecked 
off the coast of the desert of Sahara, were 
lately miraculously saved from falling into the 
hands of the savage people who inhabit that 
inhospitable region, by the sudden appearance 
of some European ships; a rare occurrence in 
those latitudes. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Salmonia, or Dialogues on Fly-fishing, by an Angler, 
are announced for earl publication. We understand 
that these are a series of colloquies after the manner, to 
a certain extent, of Izaac Walton, the composition of 
which has formed the occupation and entertainment of 
the leisure hours of Sir Humphrey Davy, since his re- 
tirement from the chair of the Royal Society; and we 
have heard, that the draw from the baronet’s pencil 
are eminently beautiful. It always been known, that 
Sir Humphrey Davy mingled the worship of the lighter 
muses with that of ‘* Divine Philosophy:” and we ex- 
pect much gratification from these Essays, as well as their 
eraphic accompaniments. 

he Life and Correspondence, Public and Private, of 
the late Marquess of Londonderry, are, it is said, in pre- 
paration for the next pub! season. 

Mr. Moore has, we hear, — so many diaries and 
letters, that his Memoir of Byron is likely to turn 
out all but an poy ree mieur. 

The Second Series of the Chronicles of the Canongate 
are ing. ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth” one 
of the Tales,—of a volume, as we have heard. Some 
smaller Tales, intended for this series, we are informed, 
Sir Walter has consigned to the Annual Keepsake, ‘‘ for 
a con-sid-er-a-tion.” 

Mr. Frost has announced a course of Lectures on Bo- 
tany at the Argyll Rooms, in the beginning of May. 

No. I. of a new M: » to be called 
Magazine of Fashions, &c. is about to appear. 

in the Press.—A Picturesque Tour of the River 
Thames, from its Source to the Mouth, forming a com- 
pation work to the Tours of the Rhine, Seine, and 
Ganges; to appear in six monthly parts, each containing 


four colou 
Ww th descri 





Gentleman's 
r. 


rints, in imitation of the drawings Z 
e Life 


al 
illiam Westall, wii ptive letter-press.—T hi 
and Times of Francis the First of France.—The Second 
Series of The Romance of History, to comprise Tales 
illustrative of the romantic annals of France, from the 
rlemagne to that of Louis XIV. inclusive. 
in the Grand Fancy Ball given by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Hi Wellesley, at Vienna, at the con- 
clusion of the Carnival 1826, in thirteen colo plates, 
with a description of the entertainments on that occa- 
sion.—Observations on Goes Projections, with a 
° lard, member of 


Sntlscophical and Experimental Chemistry, by Mr. J. S 
x! , by Mr. J. S. 
Forsyth; and the First Lines of Analytical and E-xperi- 


Mineralogy, by the same author. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
, Russia, 2 Me ye 3 ll. 48. bds.— 





Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. ry 
Debates, , Part I., 5s. sewed.—The Roué, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ll. lls. 6d. bds.—Archdeacon Parry’s Sermons, 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Holy Week, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Da- 
vis’s Hints to Hearers, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.} 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To A. D.—We do not like polemics. 

We are not acquainted with Mr. Don’s address: we 
dare say it may be found in any Directory. 

Errata.—In our last No., notice of the King’s Theatre, 
for ** Richeraud,” read ‘* Micheraud ;” and for ‘« Pesarme” 
read ‘* Pisaroni.” Our Opera Critic writes a hand no bet- 
ae than a Dancing-master’s; and our Deviis. hate him 

worse, 
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UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. The 
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JGASTER WEEK. MR. HAYDON’S 
Pictures of the owt e Bisctlon, Alexander and Buce 
lus, Venus and Anchises, Chaik Drawings, aed 
now open, at the meget Piccadilly. 
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Hogarth.” —Literary Gazette 
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